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Our principal object in the present article will be to present our 
readers with a brief view of the contents of the valuable work which 
we have placed first at the head—Dr. Bache’s Report on Education 
in Europe. Preliminary to this, however, we shall notice, as con- 
cisely as possible, the life of the remarkable man whose unpa- 
ralleled munificence has laid the foundation of the greatest charitable 
institution in our country; and we shall dwell for a moment on 
those features of the proposed institution which are already deve- 
loped, and which seem to us to require comment, on account either 
of their good or evil tendency. 

SrepHEen Girarp, merchant and mariner, as he styles himself 
in his will, was born at Bordeaux, in France, on the 24th day of 
May, 1750. Little is known of his parents or early education, ex- 
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cept that the former were in humble circumstances, and the latter 
was limited to the simplest rudiments. When about ten years of 
age, he left France, in a vessel bound for the West Indies, as cabin 
boy, in which capacity he shortly after arrived at the city of New- 
York, and was engaged for several years afterward in trading be- 
tween that port and New-Orleans, as an apprentice and seaman. 
In 1769 he removed from New-York to Philadelphia, and com- 
menced business on a small scale in Water-street, and in the fol- 
lowing year was married to the daughter of a shipbuilder, living in 
the same street. The marriage appears to have been unhappy ; he 
had but one child, who died in infancy, and his wife subsequently 
became insane, and died in the Pennsylvania Hospital. Up to the 
year 1776 he was engaged in trade to St. Domingo, which was 
suspended by the war, and resumed again in 1780. ‘Two years 
afterward he took a lease, for ten years, of a number of buildings in 
Water-street, at a low rate, with the privilege of renewing again 
after the expiration of the term; and although the owner would 
gladly have been released from the obligation, Girard, true to the 
principles which he afterward more fully developed, insisted on 
claiming his right, and the large profit derived from the rent of 
these stores is thought to have laid the foundation of his immense 
fortune. For some years he traded in partnership with his brother 
John, but the irascible temper and indomitable self-will of Stephen, 
combined with other causes, induced a separation in 1790, at 
which time his property amounted to but thirty thousand dollars. 
After this separation the wealth of Girard increased with wonderful 
rapidity : his genius for trade, untrammeled by any connection with 
others, manifested itself in great enterprises, which were continued 
for a long series of years, and attended with almost uniform suc- 
cess. His prudence, skill, and foresight, enabled him to anticipate 
the course of events in trade, and soon obtained for him the cha- 
racter of a fortunate man. An instance of his good luck, as it was 
termed, was the fact of his having two vessels at St. Domingo at 
the time of the negro insurrection, during the excitement of which, 
many of the inhabitants hurried their property on board of the ves- 
sels in port, and were afterward massacred by the slaves. The 
property unclaimed, of course, fell into the possession of the ship- 
owners ; and the amount which remained in the hands of Girard, 
after all possible efforts had been made, without success, to discover 
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the heirs, exceeded, it is supposed, the sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars. He entered into the India trade about 1790, and shortly after 
built several ships, the names of which—Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
and Helvetius—may serve as some index to the prevailing character 
of his mind. . 
Up to the year 1793, memorable in the annals of Philadelphi 

for the violence with which the yellow fever raged among its popu- 
lation, Girard was only kaown as a painstaking, industrious man, 
and a successful merchant. So far from being considered bene- 
volent, his general habits of economy, and the entire absence of any 
thing like generosity in his character, had procured for him the 
reputation of selfishness. But, at this time, the conduct of Mr. 
Girard, from whatever motives it originated, bore the outward form, 
at least, of the purest and most self-sacrificing philanthropy ; and 
he deserves, and should receive, the highest tribute of admiration 
and praise for these noble and priceless services to his distressed 
and dying fellow citizens, rendered, too, in the midst of universal 
terror and alarm, when, in the minds of most men, all humane and 
kindly feelings vanished, and the intensely selfish impulse of self- 
preservation took the place of benevolence and love. The follow- 
ing passage is quoted by his biographer, from a pamphlet by M. 
Carey, Esq., himself one of the noblest of those who stepped for- 
ward in that time of pestilence, and risked their lives for the good 
of their fellows, in which he gives an account of the ravages of the 
disease, and commemorates the names of those who united with 
him in deeds of mercy :— 


“ At the meeting on Sunday, September 15, a circumstance occurred, 
to which the most glowing pencil could hardly do justice. Stephen 
Girard, a wealthy merchant, a native of France, sympathizing with the 
wretched situation of the sufferers at Bush-hill, voluntarily and unex- 
pectedly offered himself as a manager, to superintend that hospital. 
The surprise and satisfaction excited by this extraordinary effort of 
humanity can be better conceived than expressed.” “'The perse- 
verance of the managers of that hospital was equally meritorious with 
their original magnanimous beneficence. During the whole calamity 
they have attended uninterruptedly, for six, seven, or eight hours a 
day, renouncing almost every care of private affairs. Stephen Girard, 
whose office was in the interior part of the hospital, has had to en- 
courage and comfort the sick, to hand them necessaries and medicines, 
to wipe the sweat off their brows, and to perform many disgusting 
offices of kindness for them, which nothing could render tolerable but 
the exalted motives that impelled him to this heroic conduct.” 
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From this time, up to the year 1812, Girard followed his mer- 
cantile business with unremitting activity ; superintending, in his 
own person, the vast and complicated operations of the trade that 
grew up around him, and surprising all men by the extent of his 
schemes, the magnificence of his enterprises, and the grandeur of 
their results. At the same time, he was noted for his habits of 
strict economy; no useless expenditures were known about his 
person, houses, or ships; no extravagant salaries were paid to 
clerks or agents; no idle generosity, as he would have called it, 
diminished his means ; but every avenue to wealth was opened and 
pursued, while every possible drain upon his property was effec- 
tually closed. Without children, without friends, almost without 
feeling (where money was concerned) for the wants of men, with 
no ear for the cry of poverty, and no heart to sympathize with wo, 
he was determined to be rich; the ambition grew up in his soul, 
strong and impulsive, to be distinguished for his wealth—and rich 
he became, for what was to prevent it ? 

In the year 1812 he assumed a new character, and to the name 
of the great merchant resolved to add that of the great banker. 
The charter of the old bank of the United States having expired, 
and its business being wound up, he determined to purchase the 
banking house, and to continue the operations of the institution on 
his own private account. On the 12th of May, in the year above 
mentioned, he commenced business with a capital of one million 
two hundred thousand dollars, to which, in the following year, he 
added one hundred thousand dollars more. So vast had been the 
increase of his wealth in twenty years, that he was able to accom- 
plish this object without any material interference with the regular 
course of his mercantile business. From this time, to the period 
of his death, the bank continued in operation, and was of great 
service to the business community of the city of Philadelphia. Its 
credit was never shaken ; his promise to pay was never violated ; 
no note was ever presented at his counter that was not paid in 
specie, when specie was required. His ships continued to visit 
every land, and to bring home to his warehouses the richest and 
most timely freights : the products of every clime, the rich harvests 
of one land, and the famine of another; the peace and prosperity 
of one country, and the wars and bloodshed which devastated 
others, all were made tributary to his wealth and ministers to his 
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ambition. In his later years, according to the usual turn of human 
pursuits, the passion for building seized him, and, under his magic 
spell, old tenements vanished to make way for lofty warehouses ; 
new streets were laid out, and whole blocks of dwellings arose in 
every quarter of the city. His health continued to be good; his 
vigorous frame and temperate habits enabled him to perform an 
amount of labor that would have destroyed an ordinary constitution; 
and, with untiring energy, he continued todirect the whole machinery 
of his vast estate, almost to the end. He hardly knew what bodily 
affliction was until the year 1830, when he met with an accident in 
crossing the street, from the careless driving of a market wagon, 
which confined him for some weeks, and which evidently contri- 
buted much to the breaking up of his constitution. In December, 
1831, he was attacked with a prevailing influenza, as it was termed, 
which put a period to his existence on the twenty-sixth day of the 
month, in the eighty-second year of his age. The disease seized 
upon his brain, so that he was ignorant of his real condition when 
the last enemy came upon him. His biographer tells us, that “‘ but 
a short time before he died, he got out of bed and walked across 
the room to a chair; but almost immediately returned to his bed, 
placing his hand to his head, and exclaiming, ‘ How violent is this 
disorder! How very extraordinary it is! ‘These were the last 
words he spoke to be understood, and, soon after, he expired ; thus 
_verifying the opinion, which he had always entertained, that nature 
would remove him from this scene of existence, as she had brought 
him into it, without his care, consciousness, or co-operation.” 

A few remarks upon the character of Mr. Girard will close this 
desultory notice of his life. He was naturally a man of strong 
passions; his anger was easily excited, and sometimes became 
almost ungovernable ; his appetites were strong, and were freely 
indulged, except when indulgence would interfere with business ; 
and, on the whole, his physical constitution was such as seems to 
be essential to great eminence in any line of life—powerful and 
energetic in all its operations. Without such a constitution he 
might have been less irascible and more kindly, but without it he 
could not have performed, as he did through the whole course of 
his business life, the labor of three or four common men. The 
most that can be said of Girard’s moral character is, that he was 
a good citizen, that he violated no laws, deprived no man of his 
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property, was just and upright, to a great extent, in all his dealings, 
and never applied his vast wealth either to oppress individuals or to 
injure the community. On the other hand, there are instances. on 
record of his stepping forward in times of great public distress to 
relieve the wants of government by large loans, which other men 
were unwilling to subscribe. Such a case occurred during the late 
war, when the national treasury was empty, and government offered, 
in vain, a small loan of five millions, at seven per cent., which the 
capitalists were unwilling to touch, and which was finally taken, 
entire, by Mr. Girard. Another instance of public spirit, of a 
similar character, occurred in 1829, when he loaned the governor 
of Pennsylvania one hundred thousand dollars, on the personal 
credit of the executive, before the loan was authorized by the legis- 
lature. Whether these actions were dictated by an enlarged fore- 
sight, which had in view the welfare of the community, or by an 
ambition to do great things, or, by a narrower policy, to prevent 
any loss that might accrue to his own estate from the prostration 
of business and the depreciation of property ; in any view of the 
matter, Girard should have the credit of these patriotic and praise- 
worthy actions, for such they certainly were. But, with all the 
praise that is due to the good deeds of Mr. Girard, we must yet, 
in justice, present his loose moral character, in connection with the 
fact of his being an infidel in religion, as the former is a most in- 
structive commentary upon the latter. We are told by his bio- 
grapher, that he was an “utter unbeliever in all modes of a future 
existence, and rejected, with inward contempt, every formulary of 
religion, as idle, vain, and unmeaning ;” that he was known “‘to be 
totally irreligious ; and to attempt to conceal what is notorious, 
would be to suppress one of the most extraordinary features of his 
character, without adding vigor to the cause of religion, or giving 
force to the precepts of virtue.” The principal authors in his 
small library were Rousseau, Helvetius, and Voltaire; and whatever 
opinions he possessed on religious subjects seem to have been drawn 
from these sources. 

After such an exposition of his religious opinions we do not need 
to be told that licentiousness and profanity were among the vices 
of Girard ; while benevolent and charitable feelings were not among 
his virtues ; that most actions of his life were the result of cool and 
deliberate selfishness ; that friendship was a stranger to his bosom, 
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while love never played around his icy heart. But it is an ungrate- 
ful, even though it may be a necessary task, to record the unhappy 
fruits of infidelity, so practically and so prominently exhibited. 
Let us turn from the moral to the intellectual character of the man, 
where we shall see much to admire and to imitate. 

We have already seen that he was possessed of talents of a high 
order, as, indeed, no indifferent abilities would ever have enabled 
him to surmount the difficulties that encompassed him when he 
commenced his career, a stranger, without friends, in poverty, and 
even without the rudiments of a commercial education, and to con- 
tinue, for so many long years, a course of almost uninterrupted. 
success, until the final consummation of all his desires and aspira- 
tions was obtained, in the enormous and almost unparalleled wealth 
which the wand of his own industry had called into bemg. We 
have always admired the character of the adventurous and skilful 
merchant ; and when these qualities are crowned with splendid 
success, as in the case of Girard, there is no reason why the power 
of genius should not be recognized in the handiwork of the mer- 
chant, as well as in the productions of the pencil or the chisel, in 
the triumphs of the sword, in the creations of the poet, or in the 
discoveries of the philosopher. The keen sagacity, the compre- 
hensive judgment, the ready memory, the prompt decision, and, 
perhaps more than all, the unhesitating boldness that must be em- 
ployed by the men whose commercial enterprises involve their 
whole possessions, and whose plans and projects are limited only 
by the extent of the habitable world, are some of the highest and 
most powerful attributes of the human mind; and all these were 
possessed by Girard to a degree perhaps unrivaled in his age. It 
could not be but that such a man would feel keenly the want of an 
early education, though his pride prevented him from exhibiting 
any such feeling during his life, and, perhaps, the very conscious- 
ness of his inferiority in this respect may have increased the enjoy- 
ment of his success, and given zest to his delight in surpassing, 
beyond all bounds, the well-trained and highly educated merchants 
of the city of his adoption. But though he did not turn aside from 
the straight line of his daily and unintermitting toil to devote him- 
self to any systematic efforts for the diffusion of education, although 
he was never so much as heard to intimate, during his life, a design 
of appropriating any portion of his vast wealth to such objects, it is 
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clear from the result that his mind had long dwelt upon the subject, 
that his own wants and deficiences had made no slight impression 
upon him, and that, solitary as he was, and aloof as he held him- 
self from the ordinary sympathies and fellowships of men, the 
secret fountains of human feeling were not -altogether dried up 
within him, nor the kindly affections of our nature entirely uprooted 
from his heart. The following passage from his will is interesting, 
both as confirming the remark just made, and as illustrating his 
own views of the necessity and advantages of early education :— 
“‘ And whereas, I have been for a long time impressed with the im- 
portance of educating the poor, and of placing them, by the early cul- 
tivation of their minds, and the development of their moral principles, 
above the many temptations, to which, through poverty and ignorance, 
they are exposed; and I am particularly desirous to provide for such 
a number of poor white male orphan children, as can be trained in one 
institution, a better education, as well as a more comfortable mainte- 


nance, than they usually receive from the application of the public 
funds,” &c.— Will, art. xx. 


To give effect to this determination, he resolved to lay the 
foundation of a college for orphans, ona scale sufficiently exten- 
sive to afford a wide sphere for the operations of his bounty, and 
sufficiently grand to attract universal attention, and thus to throw 
around his name a lustre which his wealth alone could never have 
imparted. Indeed, we have little doubt that the earnest ambition 
for posthumous distinction was not inferior to the desire of applying 
his hoarded treasures to useful and benevolent purposes, in impel- 
ling Girard to the course which he pursued ; and, in our estimation, 
this ambition is a redeeming feature in his character, when thrown 
into contrast with the mere love of gain, the restless, unsatisfied 
craving of the miser’s heart, which was supposed to be the moving 
spring of his actions, and the great rule of his conduct, during his 
long and busy life. If such were really his motives, we think he 
could not have laid his plans more wisely, in order to insure their 
accomplishment ; and in this view of the subject, we think that the 
popular clamor which has been raised against the executors of his 
estate on account of the grandeur of the edifice which they are 
erecting, in pursuance of his will, is entirely wide of the mark. 
These marble walls will doubtless survive the waste of many cen- 
turies ; these halls of science will be open and thronged with busy 
crowds, ages after even the names of most of the petty great men 
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of the day are forgotten; and while no other memorial of the great 
merchant will outlast a hundred years, this school for orphans will 
remain to perpetuate his name, and to add lustre to his character 
to the latest posterity. The design of Mr. Girard was, that after 
his death, to use his own language, “his works should speak for 
him ;” the college was to be a monument of his wealth, munifi- 
cence, and judgment; and visions of posthumous glory no doubt 
crowded up before his ambitious spirit, during the long years, when 
“‘ without any of the ordinary stimulants to exertion, urged by neither 
his own wants, nor the wants of others, with riches already beyond 
the hopes of avarice, he yet persevered in this unceasing scheme 
of accumulation ; and possessing so much, strove to possess more 
as anxiously as if he possessed nothing.” ‘To continue the beautiful 
language of Mr. Biddle’s Address at the laying of the corner 
stone :— 

“Fyrom the moment that foundation stone touched the ground, the 
name of Girard was beyond the reach of oblivion. He has now taken 
his rank among the great benefactors of mankind. While letters and the 
arts exist, he will be cited as the man who, with a generous spirit, 
and a sagacious foresight, bequeathed, for the improvement of his fel- 
low men, the accumulated earnings of his life. He will be remem- 
bered in all future times by the emphatic title by which he chose to 
be designated, and with which he commences his will, a title by 
which we ourselves may proudly recognize him, as ‘ Stephen Girard, 
of the city of Philadelphia, in the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
merchant and mariner’—the author of a more munificent act of en- 


lightened charity than was ever performed by any other human being.” 
—Biddle's Address, p. 13. 


Munificent indeed it was! According to the estimates presented 
in Mr. Biddle’s Address, the sum appropsiated for the foundation 
and endowment of the college will yield, after the completion of 
the building, an annual income of one hundred thousand dollars ; 
and if these funds should prove insufficient, provision is made for 
an application of other portions of the estate to the same purpose, 
by which the yearly income may be increased to at least two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars, the interest of nearly four mil- 
lions! Of course the whole community has felt an interest in the 
application of this immense amount, especially as the purposes for 
which it was gathered and appropriated bear upon the real or pos- 
sible wants of the entire mass of society, for no man knows how 
soon his children may be orphans. The views of Mr. Girard him- 
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self, in regard to the principles on which the institution should be 
established, the ends that should be aimed at, and the means to be 
employed for their attainment, are set forth, in general terms at 
least, in his will. ‘The education and maintenance of poor white 
male orphans is the great purpose of the college; the instruction 
given is to embrace every thing necessary to form a soundly edu- 
cated man—physical, intellectual, and moral development ; all the 
necessary books, furniture, and apparatus ; all the means and ap- 
pliances of instruction, that ingenuity can devise and wealth pur- 
chase, are here to be provided, without stint, and almost without 
measure ; and, finally, competent instructors, teachers, assistants, 
and other necessary agents are to be employed, and adequately 
compensated for their services. Such, in brief, are the objects laid 
down by Mr. Girard in his will, and they all evince the extent of 
his foresight, and the practical sagacity for which his conduct was 
so remarkable. But there is another clause of the will which we 
are bound to notice more pointedly, and in a different strain; and 
which, if carried out in spirit, is almost sufficient to nullify all the 
good that the college could accomplish, and make it, instead of 
being a nursery of virtuous and well-educated citizens, the curse 
of the republic, as a seminary of vice and infidelity. In the twenty- 
first article of the will are some restrictions which Mr. Girard con- 
sidered it his duty to prescribe ; one of which runs as follows :— 


* Secondly, I enjoin and require that no ecclesiastic, missionary, or 
minister of any sect whatsoever, shall ever hold or exercise any station 
or duty whatever in the said college; nor shall any such person ever 
be admitted for any purpose, or as a visitor, within the premises appro- 
priated to the purposes of the said college. In making this restriction, 
I do not mean to cast any reflection upon any sect or person whatso- 
ever; but, as there is such a multitude of sects, and such a diversity 
of opinion among them, I desire to keep the tender minds of the orphans, 
who are to derive advantage from this bequest, free from the excite- 
ment which clashing doctrines and sectarian controversy are so apt to 
produce.”— Will, p. 23. 


At this feature of Mr. Girard’s scheme the religious public were 
generally and justly alarmed; for none could mistake the spirit 
which dictated so unworthy and invidious a restriction, going even 
to the extent of prohibiting a large class of men from occasional 
visits to the institution. In view of the peculiar character of 
Girard, we could have passed over the exclusion of clergymen 
from the active management of the college, however we might re- 
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gret the unhappy state of mind which could lead to so unwise and 
injudicious a course ; but here was so plain and clear an exhibition 
of the spirit of the man, and of his unmitigated hostility to the re- 
ligion of Christ, that a thrill of alarm ran through the minds of all 
good men, from one end of the Union tothe other. The sentiment 
of the Christian world has been, in the poetic language of the book 
which it is the special duty of Christian ministers alone to expound 
and enforce : “‘ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace ;” but to the 
morbid apprehension of Girard, the very. tread of a Christian 
preacher is pollution ; his tidings are only the messengers of con- 
tention ; and the atmosphere which surrounds him is tainted by the 
breath of discord, instead of being fragrant with the sweet perfume 
of peace! No wonder, then, that good men were shocked, and 
virtuous men alarmed, by so open an attack, in so solemn and im- 
portant an instrument, upon the living ministry of Christ’s church, 
which, if there be any truth in Christianity at all, is the means or- 
dained by its divine Author for the propagation and diffusion of its 
pure principles ; upon the perpetual watchmen on the walls of Zion, 
who are bound to mark her bulwarks and her palaces, and to be to 
the citadel “a defensed brazen wall ;” and, through them, upon the 
ark of the Lord, which it is their high office to carry forward in 
the world. We confess, for ourselves, that at one time we in- 
dulyed the most fearful apprehensions of evil from this will and its 
consequences ; for we were well assured, that the spirit of this 
restriction, if fully adhered to, would effectually exclude all moral 
and religious instruction on Christian principles from the halls of 
the college, and we were not without fear that the experiment 
might be attempted. But our fears were allayed to some extent, 
when the trustees of the Girard College were elected, and we 
found among the number men of the highest moral and religious 
character ; and it was very soon made manifest, that while the will 
would be strictly adhered to, it would be interpreted on Christian 
principles ; and as direction is given that the youth shall be taught 
the “purest principles of morality,” it is very clear that religious 
men will send the orphans of Girard College to the only source 
of a spotless morality—the Christian Scriptures. "We were fur- 
ther reassured by the following remarks of Mr. Biddle in his Ad- 


dress at the laying of the corner stone :— 
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“To intellectual cultivation will be added that, without which all 
instruction is valueless, and all learning the mere ability for evil, that 
moral discipline which makes men virtuous and happy at their own 
firesides. When this harmony between the heart and the understand- 
ing ceases, mere knowledge is a curse, and men become intellectual 
statues, with the perfect forms of manly exterior, but cold and selfish, 
and worthless to the community which endures them.”— Address, p. 19. 


But if any thing could have dispelled our fears in regard to this 
matter entirely, it was the election, in the summer of 1836, of 
Alexander Dallas Bache, Esq., at that time professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania, to the 
presidency of the college. Knowing, as we did, from personal 
acquaintance, the high attainments of Dr. Bache, his intimate and 
practical knowledge of the business of education, and the enlarged 
and comprehensive intellect which he would bring to bear upon the 
interests committed to his charge, we-were sure that no man could 
have been found more thoroughly capable of organizing, upon just 
and substantial principles, so peculiar and extensive an institution. 
But although these qualifications of Dr. Bache were a ground of 
assurance that the college would be well organized, so far as the 
mere object of physical and intellectual education was concerned, 
it was in our knowledge of the high moral character of the presi- 
dent elect that we found the greatest gratification, and, upon this 
firm basis, we built our hopes that the cause of religion would yet 
find an ally instead of a foe in the Girard College. Thus far we 
have seen no reason to,forsake these hopes ; and, indeed, the volume 
before us affords abundant confirmation of them, as we shall pre- 
sently show. We rejoice, then, and we are sure that our readers 
will rejoice with us, in the knowledge that all the authorities of the 
college have declared, that morality, ‘“‘ without which,” to quote 
Mr. Biddle again, “‘ knowledge were worse than unavailing,” is to 
be infused into its organization, and make a part of its regular course 
of instruction, while it is also fully understood by them that this 
pure and elevated morality is only to be found in the Hoty Bite. 

The Report on Education in Europe, by Dr. Bache, is the re- 
sult of two years spent by him, under the authority of the trustees 
of the college, in visiting the principal schools, colleges, and orphan 
houses of England and the continent, for the purpose of examining 
and comparing their various methods of instruction and govern- 
ment. We cannot better explain the origin and nature of the Re- 
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port than by quoting, from the preface, the following letter of 
instructions to Dr. Bache, drawn up by the committee on scholastic 
education :*— 


“ Board of Trustees of the Girard College for Orphans, 
“ September 19, 1836. 

“The board of trustees are charged by the city of Philadelphia to 
prepare a system of instruction for the Girard College for Orphans. 
For this purpose they are anxious to have the most accurate informa- 
tion of the best means used for the same purpose elsewhere, and you 
have been selected to obtain it. 

“ Your object, then, is to visit all establishments in Europe similar 
to the Girard College; and as these are found principally, if not ex- 
clusively, in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Prussia, and the rest of the states of Ger- 
many, these countries will form the natural limits of your tour. Accord- 
ingly, all institutions in each of those countries resembling the Girard 
College, or any others which promise to afford useful information in 
organizing it, you will see and examine. Your own reflection will 
readily suggest the points of information desired, and I will, therefore, 
merely enumerate a few, which may serve as a basis for your own 
extensive investigation. Of every establishment visited by you, we 
should wish to know— 

“1. Its history, general administration, and the nature and extent 
of its funds. 

“2. Its interior organization and government; the names, titles, and 
duties of all the persons employed in it. 

‘““3. Who are admitted to it, and the forms and terms of admission, 
and where it is professedly for the education of orphans who are con- 
sidered as orphans. 

“4. The number and classification of the scholars, and their term 
of residence. 

“5. Their course of studies, in the minutest details, from the com- 
mencement to the end of their residence in the institution, with the 
text books and other works used. 

“6. As a part of that course, specially important to the Girard Col- 
lege, we should desire to know the regulations or the practice by which, 
among a large body of scholars, a portion, after continuing for some 
time in the institution, are permitted to begin their active career in life, 
while others, with greater aptitude or greater willingness to learn, are 
carried up to the higher branches of education. The nature and the 
mode of that discrimination would be highly interesting, as would 
also be— 

“7, The precise extent to which moral and religious instruction is 
proposed to be given, and is actually given, and also by whom, and in 
what form that instruction is conveyed. 


* Consisting of Nicholas Biddle, chairman, Dr. J. M. Keagy, J. C. Biddle, 
S. V. Merrick, and W. W. Haly, Esqrs. Two of these are since deceased, 
Dr. Keagy, and J. C. Biddle, Esq. 
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“8. The mechanical arts taught, the mode of teaching them, the 
models, tools, and implements of all kinds employed, and the manner 
in which the practice of these arts is mingled with the routine of 
studies. 

“9. The system of rewards and punishments in regard to studies or 
personal conduct. 

“10. The general police and discipline of the school. 

“11. The amusements, gymnastic exercises, games of all kinds, 
uniting instruction with agreeable relaxation ; together with the num- 
ber and extent of the vacations, pecuniary allowance, or personal in- 
dulgences to the scholars. 

“12. The diet and clothing of the scholars. 

“13. The regulations in regard to health, hours of study and of rest, 
arrangement as to sleeping and eating, and the whole routine of each 
day’s employment. ; 

“14. The expenses of the school, including salaries and all inci- 
dents, with the average annual expense of each scholar. 

“15. The structure of the buildings, the arrangement of dormitories, 
refectories, play grounds, and workshops, illustrated by drawings, where 
they can be procured. 

“16. As a proper foundation for similar statistical inquiries in this 
country, you will collect all the information you can in respect to the 
proportion of orphans to the rest of the community. 

These general heads of inquiry, which you can easily multiply, will 
indicate the wish of the board that your examination should be 
thorough and practical. They already possess, or may easily obtain, 
all that books can teach on the subject. It is your especial duty to 
study the actual working of the machinery of education; to domes- 
ticate yourself, if practicable, in these institutions, and by your own 
personal observation to distinguish what is really useful from what is 
merely plausible in theory. 

“Tt is this anxiety that your investigation should be complete, which 
induces them not to fix at present any period for your return. How 
much time it may require cannot now be safely determined. ‘They 
rely confidently on your diligence, and are sure that you will not pro- 
Jong your absence without ample reason. While, therefore, they are 
very anxious to open the college with the least possible delay, they 
deem it so much more important to begin well than to begin soon, that 
they postpone naming any limit to your stay in Europe, until you are 
able to apprise them of your progress. 

“Tn respect to the purchase of books and apparatus, mentioned in 
the resolution of the board, it is not their wish that you should, at this 
time, purchase a library, or an extensive philosophical apparatus. You 
will only inquire where they can be best procured hereafter, and, in 
the mean time, limit your actual purchases to text books and other 
works used in schools, or which may assist your inquiries, to models, 
drawings, and such philosophical instruments as may be necessary or 
useful in opening the college, or which you may deem it expedient to 
procure in anticipation of the larger collection. 

“The materials and information thus acquired you will, on your 
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return, present to the board of trustees, and at the same time, or as 
soon thereafter as practicable, you will prepare a final report, with a 
plan for the government and instruction of the college, the result of all 
your examination and reflection. 

“Tn the mean time, you will keep the board constantly advised of 
your movements. 

“ With my best wishes that your mission may be as pleasant as | 
am sure it will be useful, I remain, yours truly, 

“N. BippLe, Chairman. 


“A. D. Bacue, Esq., 
“President of the Girard College for Orphans.” 


Under these instructions, Dr. Bache departed from this country 
in the latter end of September, 1836, and, after having visited the 
chief countries of Europe which were the most interesting for his 
undertaking, completed his tour in October, 1838. In the course 
of the next year, the Report was prepared and presented to the 
board. The following extract from the introduction will show the 
comprehensive views which guided Dr. Bache in the course of 
his laborious tour, and which are developed in the work be- 
fore us :— 


“Whoever has even glanced at the part of the will of Mr. Girard 
which relates to the endowment of a or for orphans, must have 
perceived that he intended no ordinary orphan asylum to be created 
with the immense fund which his liberality intrusted to the authorities 
of the city of his adoption. Mr. Girard has put himself in the place 
of a father to the orphan, and has determined that talent shall have all 
the opportunities for development, by education, within the reach of 
children the most favored by the circumstances of their parents. <A 
due execution, therefore, of the instructions of the scholastic committee, 
required not merely an examination of orphan houses and elementary 
schools, but of the various modes of education and grades of instruc- 
tion. This task I undertook with real distrust of my power to do-it 
justice, notwithstanding the encouragement extended by the choice 
made of me by gentlemen for whom I entertain a high respect. I must 
be allowed to say that, in the course of attempting its execution, I have 
spared no personal exertion, and that, though I regret it was not in 
abler hands, my conscience acquits me of having wasted any part of 
the time or means so liberally placed at my disposal by my fellow 
citizens.” 


The modest self-distrust which the above extract evinces, while 
it is perfectly in keeping with the amiable character of the author, 
is only an additional proof of his fitness for the task to which 
he was called by the wise choice of the trustees. We may remark 

here, that the general tone of the work is beyond praise; and 
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no feature of its spirit is more worthy of notice than the extreme 
fairness and candor with which all opinions are examined. It is 
clear, that the love of truth, rather than the desire of confirming 
any preconceived notions, animated and stimulated all the re- 
searches of the author ; his design was to study and to learn, and 
admirably has he accomplished his object, and presented its fruits, 
in the most luminous and valuable report on education which has 
yet been given to the world. The general arrangement of the 
work is clear and philosophical; the style is plain, unpretending, 
and perspicuous ; and although the author expressly disclaims the 
attempt to sum up conclusions, and to present inferences separately 
from the facts, there can be found upon almost every page the 
evidences of his profound thinking upon the subject of education, 
imbodied in acute and practical remarks upon the various points 
that were touched upon in the course of his observations. From 
these scattered hints and valuable remarks we might easily gather 
up, and present to our readers, Dr. Bache’s views, and the result 
of his practical investigations, upon the chain of topics which na- 
turally suggest themselves in any general discussion of the prin- 
ciples of education ; but we prefer to follow him in the course which 
he has adopted, and shall, therefore, take up, in order, such parts 
of the work as may be most interesting, and examine them as our 
limits will allow. 

The Report is divided into two parts ; the jirst treats of institu- 
tions for the education of orphans and other destitute children ; the 
second, of institutions for education in general. In the first part, 
the establishments selected for remark are the orphan houses and 
charity schools of Great Britain, the German states, and Holland. 

The first chapter treats of the eleemosynary institutions of Great 
Britain. It is worthy of notice, that in the number of its educa- 
tional charities, orphan asylums, and hospitals, Great Britain ex-: 
ceeds every other country in Europe ; and of those in Great Britain, 
the greater number of well-conducted and well-endowed schools is 
found in Edinburgh, while the oldest is the celebrated Blue-Coat 
School of London. We shall quote from the Report some inte- 
resting particulars in regard to this last school and Heriot’s Hospital 
in Edinburgh, omitting all notice of the rest from want of room, 
though, indeed, there is less necessity for noticing them, as they are 
mostly organized after these two celebrated models. 
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“ Herior’s Hospitatyz’ 


“ This noble institution, originally designed for the maintenance and 
education of poor fatherless sons of burgesses or freemen of the city of 
Edinburgh, was founded in pursuance of the will of George Heriot, 
jeweler, dated 1623. By this will Dr. Robert Balcanquall, dean of 
Rochester, and master of the Savoy, London, was selected to draw up 
the statutes for the organization and government of the institution, and 
to decide upon the plan of a building. By the statutes of Dr. Balcan- 
quall, dated July, 1627, the goverriment of Heriot’s Hospital is vested 
in the provost, bailiffs, council, and ministers of the city of Edinburgh, 
and the present building was erected between 1627 and 1650. The 
charity has been extended to destitute children whose parents are 
living, and by a late act of parliament the governors have been autho- 
rized to erect day schools in the city with the surplus of their income, 
after supporting the present number of one hundred and eighty pupils 
in the hospital itself. The building is in the Gothic style, with the 
irregularities and excess of ornament which it permits, and is beauti- 
fully situated, overlooking part of the old town of Edinburgh, and having 
a fine view of its picturesque castle and of the new town. ‘The court 
about which the building is erected, serves as a place of play for the 
boys at certain times ; and to give them full liberty in their games of 
hand-ball, which seem to find more favor among them than regular 
gymnastic exercises, gratings of wire are placed on the outside of the 
lower windows, which protect them from fracture. At first the effect 
of these gratings of wire struck me unpleasantly, but when I saw the 
great freedom which it gave to the younger pupils in their games, my 
first impressions were entirely removed.” “The new comers are 
separated for twelve months from the rest of the boys at all times, 
occupying separate places in church and in chapel, and separate dor- 
mitories ; taking their meals and exercise, and visiting their relations, 
at different times from the others. By this regulation it seems to me 
that the force of good example is made ineffective, and that each new 
set of boys requires a new training. I am not aware when it was first 
enacted.” “'The pupils in general leave the institution at fourteen 
years of age; if a boy is not fourteen on or before the day for regular 
dismission, he remains another year in the institution, and certain 
pupils are retained until sixteen. The statutes provide that ‘ hopeful 
scholars’ may receive, for four years, a sum of money to enable them 
to attend the classes of the high school as a means of preparation for, 
and to continue their education at, the University of Edinburgh. The 
institution pays the apprentice fee of such as are bound out, and gives 
gratutities to those who produce satisfactory certificates of conduct and 
progress.” ‘On leaving the institution, each pupil receives an outfit 
of clothing. The boys intended for the university are maintained and 
clothed, and receive a certain sum per annum.” “ The corps of mas- 

ters is divided into resident masters, and non-residents, a good arrange- 
ment when the teachers are numerous. There are resident in the 
house, besides the house-governor, who has charge of the geographical 
and religious instruction, and of part of the historical course, two mas- 
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ters of the English branches, a mathematical, and a classical teacher. 
The non-resident teachers are those of music, writing, drawing, and 
French. The music taught is church music; and the drawing, that 
denominated mechanical drawing. The principal labor of teaching 
the various courses is divided among five masters. Of these, the 
house-governor teaches three hours every day; the other masters 
from six to seven hours, besides superintending the studies for an 
hour, and, in rotation, taking charge of the boys at rising and going to 
bed, at meals, and by the regulations being even responsible for them 
during play time. ‘They are thus decidedly overburdened with labor, 
and the compensation which they receive for this devotion is not such 
as to attach them permanently to the institution.” “The study of 
Latin begins in the fourth class, or after the boys have been three years 
in the school. The regulations provide that ‘each boy shall have a 
fair trial of the study of Latin. If upon the average of the first year, 
he be found in the lowest two-thirds of the class to which he belongs, 
he shall remain in that class for a second year; and if, at the end of 
the second year, he occupy no higher place in it, he shall be withdrawn 
from the study, and shall be engaged in other employments.’ The 
execution of this rule inevitably detains a boy who has not a talent for 
language two years ina class for which he is utterly unfit, injuring his 
habits of attention, wasting time which he might otherwise employ to 
some purpose, and reacting injuriously upon the class. In fact, a 
considerable number of the boys never, while they remain in the school, 
get beyond the fourth class, in which the elements of Latin are taught; 
and of those who pursue the Latin studies, very few succeed in secur- 
ing the university places. Thus forthe sake of the few who can really 
benefit by the classical courses, the many are employed upon subjects 
which, to say the least, might better be replaced by others. I am far 
from being one of those who undervalue classical culture, but I am 
convinced that to be at all effective it must be thorough, that it cannot 
be thorough when the instruction is terminated at an early age, and 
that there are certain minds very little or not at all improvable by lan- 
guage, as there are others similarly related to mathematical studies. 
If the object of a school were to make professional men, I would have 
the classical course the rule, and then, consider as exceptional cases 
those who, from character of mind, want of industry, inability from 
circumstances to remain sufficiently long in the school, or other causes, 
were unable to benefit largely by such a course ; but if the school has 
a majority of its pupils intended for trades, I would make the culture 
of mind depending upon classics the exception. It is easy to see how 
such a system could be contrived, and there are many institutions on 
the continent of Europe which furnish examples of the plan.” 

“ Religious and moral instruction.—The positive religious instruction 
is given by the study of the Bible, the evidences of Christianity, and 
the Catechism of the Church of Scotland. Family worship also is held 
morning and evening. On Sunday, in addition, the pupils are occupied 
one hour in the morning in the study of the Church Catechism, or of a 
Bible lesson or hymn, which they recite in the evening, and they attend 
church twice during the day. Besides this, the discipline of the school, 
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repressing what is amiss, and encouraging virtue, acts, of course, 
powerfully ; the example of the elder boys, and the good order which 
prevails, tend to produce regular habits. The results of this combined 
moral education are to be found in the records of the character of the 
pupils, when they are no longer under the fostering care of the insti- 
tution ; and the answers to the queries before referred to, in regard to 
the conduct of the young men, given by the masters to whom they are 
apprenticed, and by those with whom they lodge, exhibit these results 
in a highly satisfactory point of view.” ‘“ ‘There can be no doubt that 
it is more dangerous to blunt the sensibilities of a youth to moral re- 
proof, than to harden him by corporeal chastisement. Hence such 
chastisements may be preferable in certain cases, where reproof has 
failed, to a continuance of the attempt to correct by admonition. This 
supposes it to be administered in private, without temper, and as a last 
resort. Some dispositions are better acted upon by the deprivation of 
indulgences by confinement, and similar penalties of this class, where 
remonstrances have failed; while others require something more im- 
mediate in its action. In many schools in England, where the rod 
was once freely used, it has been almost, and in others entirely, laid 
aside. In schools like these, where the youth is entirely dependent 
upon the institution, I am fully persuaded that, with proper treatment, 
it need be resorted to very seldom, if at all. Few dispositions are not 
open to kindness, especially under these circumstances, and no master 
has the qualities appropriate to such an institution who prefers the re- 
pulsive system to the encouraging. I refer tothe example of the Eng- 
lish schools because they have held out longest against the modern 
improvements in discipline, and their relinquishment of such means 
is a stronger argument than could be derived from the more gentle 
discipline of the continent. The spirit of kindness between master 
and pupil which exists in many of the continental schools, the confi- 
dence that renders him, as it were, the head of a family circle, are 
delightful to witness, and insure, better than stripes, the obedience of 
his pupils. I believe that this species of discipline, which leads the 
pupil instead of driving him, may be considered as particularly con- 
genial to the American character.” . “The dormitories are cleaned, 
the beds made, the arrangements for meals provided and removed, the 
clothes are brushed, shoes cleaned, &c., by the servants of the insti- 
tution. ‘These boys, brought up thus to be waited upon, instead of 
waiting on themselves, must, when they leave school, find their position 
of attending to the wants of others particularly irksome. Indeed, 
many of those persons who receive them as apprentices, judging by 
the awkwardness with which these and other common affairs of life 
are attended to by them, underrate exceedingly the results of their 
education. ‘This effect is increased by their ignorance of ordinary 
life. ‘The masters having no families, those boys who never leave the 
school have no opportunity of witnessing any other than the peculiar 
modification of society which the hospital affords, and even those who 
do visit their friends, form only such an acquaintance with life as a few 
weeks in each year can give. In the only government school of our 
country, the military academy at West Point, where youths are re- 
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ceived whose parents are in all the various circumstances of life, an 
opposite plan is pursued in regard to the duties of the house and per- 
sonal police ; and I have reason to know, from personal experience 
and an extensive acquaintance with its graduates, that the independent 
habits thus produced are retained by many as among the most conve- 
nient results of their early training.”—Pp. 15-30. 


“ Curist’s Hospirat, or Biue-Coat Scuoot, Lonpon. 


“ History and building.—Christ’s Hospital was founded in 1552, by 
King Edward the Sixth, and was opened in the old monastery of Grey 
Friars, which had been given by Henry the Eighth to the city of Lon- 
don, for the use of the poor. 

“The capital is invested chiefly in landed or funded property, the 
latter being the most productive. The income forthe year 1836; deduct- 
ing moneys paid for stocks, and passed to the building fund, amounted 
to the enormous sum of three hundred and thirty-three thousand dollars, 
by no means all of which, however, was absorbed by the current ex- 
penses, and these are so various in kind, that they cannot all properly 
be charged against the education and maintenance of the pupils. 
There are between thirteen and fourteen hundred children on the 
charity, the average maintenance of each of whom costs a little over 
one hundred and ten dollars, and including all expenses, except the 
management of estates, &c., about one hundred and ninety dollars. 
The buildings of the institution at London have, in later years, under- 
gone thorough repairs, new ones in a Gothic style, resembling the 
older ones, have been erected, and the assemblage is now one of the 
most imposing to be found connected with any similar establishment 
in the world.” ‘The grammar school is divided into two departments, 
called the upper and lower schools, each containing three classes, 
those of the lower school designated as the junior, middle, and upper 
classes, and of the upper school as great Erasmus, deputy Grecians, 
and Grecians.” ‘The courses of instruction at this school are more 
concentrated than in those of Edinburgh, and include more useful 
branches. Both are liable to the objection that much time is spent 
upon matters which are not pursued far enough to secure the mental 
culture which would otherwise result from them, and yet which have 
no bearing upon the future occupations of the pupils. In reply to this 
objection, it may be said, that it is impossible to discriminate between — 
boys at this early age, and to discern who have the aptitude for a 
thorough training by languages, or who will make the future Grecians 
of the school. That it is difficult may be freely admitted, but that it 
is impossible I do not believe.” “ My first position, that it is practicable 
so to arrange an institution that superior talent shall receive full oppor- 
tunities for its cultivation, without sacrificing inferior talent by inappro- 
priate instruction, is fully borne out by the experience of some of the 
orphan schools of Germany and Holland, which I shall hereafter de- 
scribe. My excuse for so often recurring to this subject, must be found 
in the fact that this question must be decided for the Girard College 
by its trustees, and I am therefore most anxious in regard to it.” 
“The deputy Grecians are, during nearly half the time spent in the 
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grammar school, under the charge of the head master, and study the 
following authors and books :—In Latin, Virgil’s Aineid, Ovid’s Epis- 
tles, Horace, Select Orations of Cicero, Terence, Valpy’s Exercises, 
Elegantia Lat., part second, Kenrick’s Abridgment of Zumpt’s Latin 
Grammar, Edwards’ Latin Lyrics and Elegiacs, Latin and English 
versification. Portions of Horace and Ovid are learned by heart and 
themes are written. In Greek, Scriptores Greci, Homer, Demos- 
thenes, Edwards’ Abridgment of Matthioe’s Greek Grammar, Hun- 
tingford’s Exercises. Portions of Homer are committed to memory. 
In Hebrew, the Grammar. In English, Butler’s Geography, Histo- 
rical Catechism, English Poetry ; an English theme, and practice in 
versification, alternate with the corresponding exercises in Latin.” 
“The Grecians pursue the studies necessary for admission to the uni- 
versities, and as one of the scholarships belonging to the hospital, or 
to which the Christ’s Hospital boys have the preference at either 
university, becomes vacant, the eldest member of the class is pro- 
moted, his place being filled from the most promising of the deputy 
Grecians.” 

“ Moral and religious instruction and discipline——We have seen that 
the instruction in Church Catechism by the masters is one part of the 
school duties ; the reading of the Bible, singing of psalms, graces, &c., 
and attendance at Sunday worship, are other means of religious in- 
struction, and are very regularly attended to. On Sunday a Bible 
lesson is learned, and the boys are questioned upon it by the monitors, 
and the head master reads a lecture after supper. Every night prayers 


are read in the hall by one of the Grecians and a psalm is sung, after 
which a monitor reads a short prayer in the wards before the boys 
retire to bed.”—Pp. 65-82. 


The notice of the London Blue-Coat School terminates the first 
chapter. We have given rather copious extracts from the accounts 
of the two principal orphan houses of Great Britain, so that it is 
hardly necessary for us to add any thing of our own in regard to 
them. One or two of the incidental remarks of Dr. Bache call for 
a moment’s notice. His observations in regard to the moral re- 
lation of teacher and pupil, confirm us in an opinion we have long 
entertained, that, at least in elementary schools, the teacher, in 
order to acquire and preserve a proper moral control over his 
pupils, should attend to their education during play hours, as well 
as during hours of study and recitation. In order to exercise a just 
and kindly moral influence over the boy, the master must become 
familiar with his habits, feelings, and dispositions; must acquire 
his regard as well as his reverence; and must comprehend, to a 
certain extent, all the elements and peculiarities of his character. 
How is this knowledge to be acquired, and this necessary degree 
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of intimacy secured? Not merely in the school room, for here, 
even in the freest and best-conducted schools, there must neces- 
sarily be a good deal of restraint; the student is always on his 
guard ; a part of his character only can be developed, as his feel- 
ings and passions are not allowed to play; he is, as it were, in 
full «niform while engaged in the daily exercises of the school. 
But he must be seen in undress to be known; and there is no 
opportunity for this so good as when he is freely engaged in those 
sports and pastimes which call out all his feelings, and in which he 
exhibits himself according to his true character. And if he find 
that his teacher enters with spirit into his amusements, and is inte- 
rested in them, he will very soon acquire a confidence and freedom 
in approaching him, and an affectionate regard for his person, which 
can be acquired in no other way. We do not think, then, that Dr. 
Bache reiterates the opinion too often, that the presence of a 
teacher in the play ground is essential to the complete organization 
of a good school, and that in all institutions of the sort it is a bad 
policy to employ so few teachers that their time must be constantly 
taken up with the duties of instruction. 

In the account of John Watson’s Hospital in Edinburgh, the 
following passage occurs :— 

“The uniting of the two sexes in one establishment for education, 
however favorable it may be at an early age, is afterward attended with 
so many difficulties, some of which are insurmountable, that the 
governors of this hospital have gradually diminished the number of 
female pupils, and the head master would gladly see the establishment 
divided into two, neither the instruction nor discipline which is suitable 
to one sex answering for the other.”—P. 41. 

The experiment of combining, in the same institution, and, espe- 
cially, under the same roof, schools for males and females, has been 
tried also in this country, and, so far as our observation has extended, 
the general results have not been favorable. In the very nature 
of things there must be many difficulties in conducting such an 
institution, and the advantages of the union, plausibly as they have 
been stated, are not sufficient to counterbalance its dangerous ten- 
dencies, unless with a more perfect discipline than can be main- 
tained under a succession of masters. We are aware that in a few 
instances in this country such schools have been, and still are, 
successful ; but this success has been owing, we think, to the supe- 
rior qualifications of the individuals who have had charge of them, 
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and is not a result of the natural working of the system. Our views 
on this point have been strengthened by recent correspondence with 
a gentleman who was long at the head of one of the most flourish- 
ing seminaries of this sort anywhere to be found, and with others 
who have had practical experience in such schools, both as teach- 
ers and scholars; and we cannot do less than express our clear 
opinion that the system ought to be discouraged.* Were this the 
place, or the time, we might set forth more at large the reasons 
for this opinion, but we are admonished by the space we have al- 
ready occupied to proceed with a more rapid step. 

The second chapter of part first is taken up with descriptions of 
the principal orphan houses of Germany, and the third, with an 
account of those in Holland. These portions of the work are full 
of valuable and interesting matter, and we should be glad to give 
our readers a large exposition of their contents, but as we wish to 
devote more space to the remaining chapters, which treat of edu- 
cation in general, we shall only subjoin a remark or two in this 
connection, suggested by Dr. Bache’s incidental observations. The 
hints of the author on page 31, in the account of Heriot’s Hospital, 
in regard to the necessity and propriety of boys “ waiting upon 
themselves, instead of being waited upon by others,” have been 
quoted in a former part of this article, and have our entire appro- 
bation. No school can be considered as well organized, in which 
it is not made a leading principle, that every boy shall be his own 
servant ; and in this country, of all others, the advantages which 
such an early training brings with it, in habits of personal inde- 
pendence, are so great and obvious, that an institution adopting an 
opposite system hardly deserves to succeed. But while there can 
be no doubt of the propriety of every student in school and college 
being his own servant, we cannot speak favorably of a plan which 
was formerly much in vogue in the great universities of England, 
Oxford and Cambridge, and which has there almost entirely vanished, 
but is yet kept up, we believe, in some institutions in this country. 
According to this plan, the poorer students perform all menial offices 

* We are not yet prepared to go the whole length on this point with our able 
and much-esteemed correspondent. After several years’ experience, first as 
trustee and subsequently as principal of an institution of this class, and a particu- 
lar acquaintance with several others, though we cannot deny that there are dif- 


ficulties in their practical operation of a peculiar and delicate character, we can- 
not acquiesce in the conclusion “ that the system ought to be discouraged.” —Eb. 
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for the richer and for the institution, such as cleaning boots, carry- 
ing wood and water, ringing bells, waiting at table, &c. Now we 
acknowledge the difficulty of supporting poor students in our schools 
and colleges, but really we cannot bring our minds to believe that 
this degrading mode of relief (for such, as society is organized, it 
cannot but be considered) is not calculated to do great harm to its 
subjects. A man can do all menial offices for himself, and be inde- 
pendent ; but when he does them for another, he becomes servile. 
The poor student should not be required thus constantly to feel his 
poverty. Let us not be misunderstood. We have no fellowship 
with that sickly delicacy that would shrink from honorable poverty ; 
there is true dignity in the character of the young man who is not 
too proud to avail himself of every means of improvement and 
assistance in order to obtain knowledge and to fit himself for the 
duties of life ; and it is the duty of those to whom Providence has 
given the stewardship of wealth to open their hearts and give of 
their abundance to help these worthy aspirants. And to receive 
the aid of an education society, either on loan or by gift, is no 
disgrace. But we mean to say that as society is constituted in this 
country it is not possible for the student in college who is the ser- 
vant of his fellows to be their equal, as he ought to be; his self- 
respect will daily diminish, under the unceasing wear of his unfor- 
tunate position; and not even the consciousness of his own merits, 
or the prospect of advancement before him, will protect him from 
its unhappy influences. 

The second part of Dr. Bache’s work, which is the largest, and, 
to the general reader at least, the most interesting portion of the 
volume, treats of the principal institutions in Europe for general 
education. In regard to the introduction of these into his Report, 


the author remarks :— 


*«‘ My investigations would have been incomplete, had they not in- 
cluded public schools in general, and my Report deficient, did it not 
present to the trustees some account of the institutions for general 
education in those countries of Europe where it is upon the best foot- 
ing. From these descriptions various hints may be gathered, and 
measures suggested, which cannot fail to be serviceable in the general 
organization or minute arrangement of the Girard College. If this 
account should further contribute to awaken attention in our schools to 
improvements which have been introduced abroad, I am sure that the 
trustees of the Girard College will feel gratified at this useful result of 
their measures.”—Pp. 153, 154. 
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These remarks show the propriety of the course which Dr. 
Bache has pursued, even in regard to the Girard College, and we 
are glad that it has fallen entirely within the range of his proper 
duties, to give so enlarged and complete a view of the principal 
schools in Europe. The periods of instruction, for which schools 
have been provided, give rise to four distinct classes, embracing all 
the time from childhood up to the period when education must end, 
and active life commence. Under these four heads, therefore, of 
infant, primary, secondary, and superior instruction, the author 
arranges the various accounts of the diversified institutions which 
he visited ; and we shall now follow him rapidly through his ex- 
cellent digest of the facts and observations that he has collected. 

The infant school system has been a fruitful source of discussion 
and dispute. On the one hand, its invention has been declared to 
constitute a new era in the history of humanity, and Mr. Wilder- 
spin, who certainly is entitled to the honor, if honor it be, of 
having first set forth clearly the present system, has been lauded 
as one of the benefactors of the human race; while, on the other 
hand, the entire scheme has been denounced as visionary in theory 
and pernicious in practice. Dr. Bache seems to favor the general 
principle of the system, as will be seen from the following ex- 
tracts :-— 


“Tam so fully impressed with the importance of infant education, 
that I would not feel justified in passing over this period without a brief 
notice. ‘The infant school system embraces so much of the philosophy 
of education, has been made so entirely an inductive branch, has been 
pondered over by so many minds of a superior order, that we cannot 
fail to derive advantage from a consideration of some of its principles 
and practical results.” “The necessity for the existence of such 
schools must vary much in different countries, and hence their not 
being adopted in all, is no argument against the general principle of 
infant education. The want of such schools is most felt in a dense 
and manufacturing population, least in a scattered and agricultural 
one.”—Pp. 157, 158. 


Now while we shall not pretend to say but in dense and manu- 
facturing populations the infant school system may be both neces- 
sary and useful, we cannot refrain from expressing our regret that 
it has ever been introduced into this country, where such necessity 
can hardly be said to exist. In the crowded cities and towns of 
Europe, the question may be, Shall the children be neglected, in 
dirt and poverty, or sent to the infant school? No one would 
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hesitate to declare in favor of what must be considered the least of 
the two evils; and therefore to support the system as a charitable 
provision for destitute children, who have no opportunities of im- 
provement, and no enjoyment of comfort at their homes. But be- 
cause all this may be readily admitted, it does not follow that such 
a plan is necessary here; and least of all, that it is deserving of 
encouragement as a general system, designed to bring under its 
influence, as some of its enthusiastic admirers would tell us, all the 
infants in the land. We object to the principle of the system. 
Nature and reason both cry out against it. Our hearts have been 
pained within us, at one of these infant schools, where the poor 
little babes, scarce able to toddle over the floor, were undergoing 
training, manoeuvring, and discipline, like a military corps ; scream- 
ing by note and learning to walk in files and platoons ; and while 
their little bodies were thus kept in constraint, (for system and rule, 
disguise them as you will, must be constraint to the tender limbs 
of infancy,) their feeble minds were kept on the stretch continually, 
by pictures, fables, diagrams, and models. It may be said that 
this school presented only the bad forms of the system, for the 
results of which it should not be held accountable. But no modi- 
fications can make a bad thing good. A scheme which proposes 
to take children from their homes “as soon as they can walk,” and 
to commence then, in a school, under the charge of paid teachers, 
their moral, physical, and intellectual culture, is in its very essence 
a violation of the laws of nature. The infant should stay at home 
until he is no longer an infant. Talk of training, by system, a col- 
lection of children of three years of age! ‘They should grow up 
in freedom of body and mind, and the attempt to cram knowledge 
into their little heads is like every other forcing machine in educa- 
tion, dangerous in the extreme. The child need not learn the 
alphabet until four or five years of age, and if he be intended for a 
studious life, the brain should not be severely tasked before ten or 
eleven. The great moral defect of the system is that it cuts off 
domestic education entirely ; homebred virtues are not to be learned 
at school. In our remarks upon this subject, be it observed, we 
freely admit that where the children have no homes, and cannot 
enjoy parental care, the infant school is preferable to the street, as 
the least of two evils; but, further than this, we believe the entire 
system to be founded in error and fraught with mischief. 
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The five following chapters contain a luminous view of the state 
of primary or elementary education in Great Britain, France, 
Prussia, and Holland; and these chapters, together with the ninth, 
on seminaries for the preparation of teachers of primary schools, 
form one of the most interesting and valuable portions of the Report, 
especially with regard to the growing wants of our own country. 
Considered either as the sole education of the mass of the people, 
or as preparatory to higher instruction, primary education is of vital 
importance to this republic, as all rational hopes for her prosperity 
and permanence must be founded on the broad basis of the general 
diffusion of knowledge and religion among the people. The least 
democratic politician among us could hardly object to the doctrine 
of the infallibility of the sovereign people if the conservative influ- 
ences of a just education were widely operative among them. As 
yet, the work is hardly begun among us, and much that we have 
done has been done wrong. Dr. Bache remarks, that 

“In our country at large we have been necessarily more occupied 
with creating common schools, than with elevating the standard of the 
instruction given in them. In the mean time, education has been ad- 
vancing ; and unless we would be untrue to ourselves and to our 
political institutions, we must gather experience wherever it is to be 


found, and apply those practical results which are best adapted to our 
circumstances.”—P. 170. 


We are here furnished with a rich storehouse of practical obser- 
vations, in the proper use of which we may profit by the failures 
of others, and by adopting those measures which experience has 
sanctioned, and adapting them to our peculiar circumstances, we 
may complete our own systems without so great risk of disappoint- 
ment. It has been unfortunate for us, as is observed by our author, 
that the elementary schools of Great Britain are in general behind 
those of other countries with which we are less connected. Indeed, 
it is only of late years that public elementary instruction has been 
known out of Scotland, for, 


“ In England the establishment of schools has been left to private 
enterprise or charity, or religious zeal and liberality, assisted, but not 
efficiently, by appropriations from parliament. The schools for the 
instruction of the people during week days are still miserably deficient, 
both in number and kind, and as yet there appears no prospect of con- 
cert of effort to bring about a better state of general education. The 
exertions which have produced, here and there, endowed schools, 
schools of industry, schools for paupers or adults, though of course 
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highly commendable, can lead to no general system of national educa- 
tion ; and the same may be remarked of Sunday schools, however good 
and useful in their particular way. In no country in Europe, I believe, 
is so much benevolent effort to be met with as in Great Britain, and 
could it be directed in concert, it is capable of the highest results.”— 


P. 174. 


A short chapter is devoted to primary education in France, 
which is now conducted under the law of 1833, and, though fast 
advancing, is not yet equal to that of Holland and Prussia. Much 
improvement is expected from the operation of the seminaries for 
teachers, which will introduce well-prepared instructors into the 
schools, and, without doubt, will elevate the character and results of 
the system with great rapidity. 

In Holland, we are informed by our author that the whole range 
of popular instruction is “ worthy of a nation which has ever been 
distinguished for its virtue and intelligence.” Here several import- 
ant experiments have been tried, among which are, one in regard 
to the possibility of communicating religious without sectarian in- 
struction ; another, which has resulted in demonstrating the neces- 
sity of special schools for teachers; and a third, the results of 
Which are adverse to the system of mutual instruction. In regard 
to the monitorial system, the general issue of Dr. Bache’s observa- 
tions is, that where a sufficient number of good teachers can be 
obtained, the employment of monitors should be avoided ; and, on 
the whole, this much-vaunted scheme has turned out a splendid 
failure. It is next to impossible to accomplish a good education 
in a school where it is adopted; as even where the monitorial 
instruction is confined to the lowest classes, the bad habits which 
are formed, and the mischiefs which result from the indolence, 
unfaithfulness, and ignorance of monitors, can hardly be remedied 
by any subsequent exertions of the master. 


“The only approach to the monitorial system in the schools of Hol- 
land is, that pupils who have an inclination to teach, and who will pro- 
bably become teachers, are put in charge of the lower classes of the 
school. There is, however, a very wide difference between the use 
of a few apprentices to the profession, and that of a large number of 
monitors to give instruction. I had occasion to observe, however, that 
in many cases there was a want of life in the younger classes intrusted 
to these inexperienced teachers. If they are to be used, it would be 
better to employ them in classes which have some training, even though 
nearer the teacher’s age and attainments.”—P. 207. 
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The state of public instruction in Prussia has been a matter of 
great interest, especially since the publication of M. Cousin’s 
valuable Report, a translation of which, by Miss Austin, was pub- 
lished in New-York, in 1835. This celebrated Report seems to 
have given rise to an erroneous impression, which has become ex- 
tensively prevalent, that the primary school system of Prussia is 
of comparatively recent date; while the fact is, as Dr. Bache 
states, that instead of having been molded into its present form 
within twenty years, its origin has to be dated as far back as the 
reign of the elector Joachin the Second, (1540;) and from that 
time to the present, various modifications have been introduced, 
though the entire system has received a new impulse within the 
present century. It would be interesting to follow the author 
through this valuable chapter of his work, but our limits forbid. 
We can only mention the cardinal provisions of the school system 
in Prussia, which are stated to be, first, that all children between 
the ages of seven and fourteen years shall go regularly to school ; 
second, that each parish shall, in general, have an elementary 
school; third, that the teachers shall be educated in seminaries 
adapted to the grade of instruction to which they intend devoting 
themselves, and are subject to certain provisions for the removal of 
the incompetent and the support of the superannuated, with exemp- 
tion from military duty, &c.; and, fourth, that the schools are a 
branch of the general government, and the teachers its officers, 
which provision, while it secures to the teachers the respect due to 
their station, gives the government entire control over the education 
of the people. In regard to this last point Dr. Bache remarks :— 


“Tt is true that the government has provided that the incidentals of 
instruction, which exert so strong an influence on the mind, shall all 
tend to educate the people in sentiments of attachment to the existing 
order of things, but they would have been untrue to their political 
system had they not done so, and this fact, instead of leading to a 
rejection of the experience of their schools by nations more advanced 
in the true principles of government, should stimulate them to a like 
care in their systems of education.”—P. 230. . 


Here is indeed a pregnant hint. Shall a despotic government in 
the heart of Europe understand and appreciate the power of edu- 
cation, and apply that agency for the fixing of its own principles 
deep in the hearts and minds of the people, and our own republic 
be blind to its truest interests? We rejoice that the public mind, 
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im many of the states, is enlightened upon this point ; and we trust 
yet to see the day when every state in the Union shall have a well- 
digested system of public instruction in full and useful operation. 
Two questions occur, in connection with primary instruction, upon 
which we wish to offer a few remarks, before we pass to a brief 
notice of the remaining chapters of the work. 

The subject of religious instruction in schools is one in regard to 
which there can be but one opinion among religious men. The 
time has come for the clear and distinct assertion of the proposition 
that the culture of the heart shall accompany that of the intellect, 
m seminaries of every grade, from the common school up to the 
university. We are not among the number of those who are will- 
ing to compromise this great question; the cry of sectarianism has 
been a bugbear long enough; and infidelity has triumphed long 
enough in our Christian land in securing the separation of religion 
and learning. With shame and sorrow have we read, within a few 
short months, in an official document, emanating from the autho- 
rities of one of our large cities, the doctrine that it is no part of the 
common school system to furnish religious instruction! If such is 
really the case, and the system cannot be mended, we should pray 
most heartily for its destruction. No scheme of public instruction 
can be permanent, in this Christian country, that does not take 
Christianity for its basis, and adopt the Bible as its text book of 
moral and religious teaching; nor would such a scheme deserve 
tolive. Our Christian legislators, who shrink from acknowledging 
the great truth that it is the duty of the government to make pro- 
vision for the moral and intellectual education of all the people, 
should blush to find that they stand upon a platform which every 
.public functionary in Germany or Holland would disdain to touch. 
In France, indeed, the normal school at Paris, and the polytechnic 
school, make little or no provision for the religious instruction of 
their pupils; and if the moral condition of France is to be the 
standard, such instruction can be dispensed with; but men have 
not yet forgotten the French revolution, and we shall look elsewhere 
for our models. But even from France there comes a voice of 
rebuke for the strange error of those among us who deny that 
religion is a part of education. Listen to M. Cousin, the far-sighted 
minister of public instruction, and perhaps the greatest philosopher 


of the age :— 
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“There is no class in the Prussian gymnasium which has not a 
course of religious instruction, as it has of classical or of mathematical 
instruction. I have before said, and now repeat, that worship, with 
its ceremonies, can never be sufficient for young men who reflect, and 
who are imbued with the spirit of the times. A true religious instruc- 
tion is indispensable, and no subject is better adapted to a regular, full, 
and varied instruction than Christianity, with a history which goes 
back to the beginning of the world, and is connected with all the great 
events in that of the human race; with its dogmas, which breathe a 
sublime metaphysics ; with its morality, which combines severity with 
indulgence ; and with its general literary monuments, from Genesis to 
the universal history.” 


With these opinions of Cousin, Dr. Bache expresses his entire 
concurrence, and repeats, in various places in his work, the great 
truth, that the separation of religious from literary and scientific 
instruction must have a destructive tendency ; and, on the contrary, 
his observations clearly show the uniformly happy influence of this 
connection, in those schools where it is adopted. We shall offer 
no arguments, then, to prove that religion is, and of right ought to 
be, an essential part of education; nothing but an unaccountable 
moral blindness could have caused us to forget that it is not only a 
part, but by far the most important part of all education, to which 
the training of the mind, and the strengthening of the body, should 
be subordinate and subservient. In the language of Richard Wat- 
son, ‘‘to open the mind to human science, to awaken the pleasures 
of taste, and to decorate the external man with the adornings of civil 
and refined life, might be sufficient to occupy the office of educa- 
tion, were there no God, no Saviour, and no future being. Were 
this life not a state of probation, had man no peace to make with 
his God, no law of his to obey, no pardon to solicit from his mercy, 
then this would be education; but most affectingly deficient will 
the knowledge of that youth be found, and negligent in the highest 
degree must they be considered who have the charge of his early 
years, if his mind be left unoccupied by other objects, and unfa- 
miliarized to higher considerations.” 

Let us glance now, for a moment, at the practical problem in- 
volved in this question—a problem of noslight difficulty and delicacy. 
How can religious instruction be given in the schools of the United 
States, where no form of religion is established by law, and where 
there are so many sects, with endless varieties of religious opinion ? 
Tn answer to this great question, three schemes have been proposed ; 
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one, that each denomination of Christians shall have a portion of 
the school fund, and be required to appropriate it to the purposes 
of instruction agreeably to provisions of law, having the privilege, 
at the same time, of instructing the children in its own peculiar 
views of religion; another, that the ministers of the different sects 
communicate religious instruction in the schools, at different speci- 
fied times, the children attending such of these as their parents may 
direct ; and a third, that religious instruction shall be conveyed in 
all the schools, without sectarianism. The first plan proposes to 
divide the school fund among the different sects. The Roman 
Catholic Church in the city of New-York has already applied for 
a portion of the funds appropriated by the state, to be disbursed 
for the support of schools, under the exclusive direction and control 
of that church. We most heartily approve of the principle avowed 
as the basis of this application—the principle, namely, that religious 
instruction ought to be conveyed in primary schools ; but its inexpe- 
diency is abundantly obvious. Such a request could not be granted 
unless the general scheme of distribution that we are now discuss- 
ing were adopted by the state ; and that scheme would, in practice, 
be fraught with innumerable evils, if, indeed, it would not effectually 
paralyze the whole system, by frittering away the entire school 
fund, without at all accomplishing its great objects. The complexity 
and unwieldiness that would necessarily characterize such a system 
may easily be imagined. ‘The second of these plans proposes that 
the doctrines of religion shall be taught in the schools, by ministers 
of the different sects, at stated times. ‘This method is adopted in 
some of the schools of Holland and Prussia, and seems there to 
work satisfactorily. But in this country it would be attended with 
many difficulties, perhaps the foremost of which would be the end- 
less multiplicity of sects, each one of which, even the smallest, 
would of course desire to have its share in the business of instruc- 
tion. ‘This obstacle, alone, would be almost insurmountable. The 
plan of giving religious, but not sectarian, instruction in the schools, 
remains to be considered. It is in our opinion the least exception- 
able of the three that have been alluded to, and, in fact, it is the 
only plan that is feasible in this country. The following remarks 
of Dr. Bache are in point :— 


«There is unbounded toleration of religious creed in Holland, and 
while the necessity of religious instruction in the schools has been 
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strongly felt, it has been made to stop short at the point at which, be- 
coming doctrinal, the subjects taught could interfere with the views of 
any sect. Bible stories are made the means of moral and religious 
teaching in the school, and doctrinal instruction is conveyed by the 
pastors of the different churches on days appointed for the purpose, 
‘and usually not in the school room.” ‘The results of the moral and 
religious instruction communicated in and out of school, are fully 
shown in the character of the people of Holland, and these must be 
deemed satisfactory. Sectarian instruction is carefully kept out of the 
schools, while the historical parts of the Bible and its moral lessons 
are fully dwelt upon. ‘There are various collections of Bible stories 
for this purpose, which are commented on by the teacher, and all the 
incidental instruction, so important to a school, has the same tendency.” 
—Pp. 206, 214. 


The range of subjects that could legitimately fall within the 
scope of “religious, but not sectarian” instruction, is wider than 
might be supposed at first sight. That there is a God—that he is 
omnipresent, all wise, good, merciful, and just—that he requires of 
man the performance of certain duties, and affords him the means 
of performing them—that God has revealed himself by his Son— 
that this life is a state of probation and discipline—these truths are 
acknowledged by all Christian men, and form no small portion of 
the belief of every sect. Surely there is nothing in these univer- 
sally received and fundamental doctrines that could fix the imputa- 
tion of sectarianism, with any show of propriety, upon the system 
that might authorize and require them to be taught. From infidels 
alone could opposition be expected. But such opposition is hardly 
worth a moment’s consideration, as it would be absurd in the ex- 
treme to allow the wishes of a single sect—the sect of unbelievers 
—to outweigh the views and desires of all other sects united. May 
we not indulge the hope that Christian America will yet meet this 
great question fairly and fully; that the youthful minds of our 
country shall not be left, in total ignorance of divine things, a prey 
to all false opinions and evil lusts; and that the day shall yet come, 
when the schoolmasters of our country, who are steadily and surely 
molding the future character of the nation, shall be deeply imbued 
with the spirit of religion themselves, and be not only allowed, but 
required to use every means for infusing that spirit into the hearts 
of their pupils! We are almost ashamed to have touched this 
subject so briefly and imperfectly, but the occasion demanded 
a passing notice, and we can afford no more. Hereafter. if 
Vou. I.—13 
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opportunity serve, we hope to make it the subject of a separate 
article. 

Dr. Bache devotes an entire chapter to accounts of seminaries 
for the education of teachers for the primary schools. He tells us 
that institutions of this class originated in Germany, but have been 
established also in France and Holland, and recently in England, 
with such modifications as were required by the different circum- 
stances of the several countries. The advantages of regular semi- 
naries for teachers are thus set forth :— 

“When education is to be rapidly advanced, seminaries for teachers 
afford the means of securing this result. An eminent teacher is selected 
as director of the seminary, and by the aid of competent assistants, 
and while benefiting the community by the instruction given in the 
schools attached to the seminary, trains, yearly, from thirty to forty 
youths in the enlightened practice of his methods ; these in their turn 
become teachers of schools, which they are fit at once to conduct 
without the failures and mistakes usual with novices ; for, though be- 
ginners in name, they have acquired, in the course of the two or three 
years spent at the seminary, an experience equivalent to many years 
of unguided effort. ‘These seminaries produce a strong esprit de corps 
among teachers, which tends powerfully to interest them im their pro- 
fession, to attach them to it, to elevate it in their eyes, and to stimulate. 
them to improve constantly upon the attainments with which they may 
have commenced its exercise. By their aid a standard of examination 
in the theory and practice of instruction is afforded, which may be 
fairly exacted of candidates who have chosen a different way to obtain 
access to the profession.”—P. 326. 


This subject is one to which the attention of the American peo- 
ple cannot be too strongly drawn. It is time that our apathy in 
regard to it were dissipated. Strange, that it should ever have 
existed ; that men who are so clearsighted in all the ordinary pur- 
suits of life, should be so blind in regard to the most important of 
human avocations, next to the preaching of the gospel! The tailor 
that mends our clothes must serve a regular apprenticeship to his 
trade ; we do not trust our kettle to be mended by a tinker that has 
not been trained to his business ; but any man can teach our chil- 
dren! Such seems to have been the doctrine of the people of this 
country, as of almost all others, until Germany set the example of 
educating teachers ; it remains for us to follow that example. The 
common school system may be adopted in every state in the Union, 
but until the teachers are prepared for their work by a suitable 
training, the system must continue to be feeble in its operations and 
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doubtful as to its results. The lamentable deficiency of qualified. 
teachers, throughout the land, must have been marked by the least 
observant eye. Even in New-England, the pride and boast of our 
country in regard to common school education, too many of the 
teachers of primary schools are entirely unfit for their business ; 
and in some of the other states of the Union, the schoolmaster is 
often a poor unworthy object—a broken down inebriate or a wan- 
dering adventurer. In order, then, to furnish an adequate supply 
of good teachers, we must have normal schools. But there is 
another, and perhaps a stronger reason why our teachers should 
receive a professional education. ‘The character of the profession 
must be elevated. The teacher should rank with the lawyer and 
the physician, in the estimation of the public ; and this object, de- 
sirable as all acknowledge it to be, cannot be attained, we think, 
without requiring a certain degree of preparation for his work. If 
the rank of the schoolmaster were what it ought to be, one of the 
strongest objections to normal schools—that after the young men 
are educated they will not teach—will be done away. In all the 
discussions of this subject that have come under our notice, this 
objection has been presented as an insuperable barrier to the es- 
tablishment of schools for the education of teachers among us ; but 
we cannot allow it the weight and importance that are claimed for 
it. Grant that now, young men, who can be otherwise profitably 
employed, will not teach, we may ask why this is the case? And 
the answer must be, simply, Because the rank, pay, and character 
of the schoolmaster are not what they ought to be. But we hope 
in due time to make them what they ought to be: and this very 
step of establishing normal schools is to be one great agent in the 
accomplishment of the work. And, besides, what does the objection 
imply, but that those who teach now, are fit for nothing else, and, 
for that reason alone, occupy one of the most important posts in 
the republic! But we cannot discuss this subject here. We hope 
that a general awakening of public opinion, before long, may re- 
quire us to give it a minute and extended examination. Mean- 
while, those who wish for information in regard to the utility of 
these schools, and the best modes of establishing and conducting 
them, will find in Dr. Bache’s chapter upon the subject full and 
detailed accounts of the best seminaries for primary teachers in 
Prussia, Holland, France, and Switzerland. 
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The next head of Dr. Bache’s Report is that of secondary in- 
struction, which occupies the place between elementary and supe- 
rior instruction. Its distinctive objects are well explained by the 
author :— 


“Tt follows the attainments which are essential to the pursuit of 
knowledge, and precedes the special studies which bear more or less 
upon the occupation of the individual in future life. It occupies the 
period from eight or ten years of age to seventeen or nineteen, as the 
ordinary average limits. Viewed in its most enlarged sense, this in- 
struction prepares for any kind of special studies for which matured 
intelligence is necessary, for the higher occupations of the useful arts, 
as well as for the learned professions. It is no objection to this view 
that in some countries there are no public schools for the arts, since 
there are also some of the learned professions in certain countries 
which have no public schools set apart for them, but which are, never- 
theless, avowedly in the front rank, and which require, as an intro- 
duction to their study, a thorough secondary training. ‘This view gives 
rise to a two-fold division of the subject: first, secondary instruction 
as preparatory to the professions usually designated as learned ; second, 
as preparing for the higher practical occupations, which are rising 
rapidly into, or have taken their place in, the same rank with the pro- 
fessions. ‘The first kind of secondary instruction is to be met with, as 
a national system, in most countries of Europe, while in others it is 
supplied by individual enterprise, and by independent foundations or 
corporations. The institutions which supply this instruction, in a 
more or less perfect form, are designated by various names. The 
class is composed of the academies and grammar schools, some of the 
colleges, the proprietary and certain other schools of England; the 
colleges, royal and communal institutions, and boarding schools of 
France ; the Latin schools and others of Holland ; the colleges, audi- 
tories, and gymnasia of Switzerland; the colleges of Italy, and the 
gymnasia of the German states.”—P. 362. 


Inder this head, then, is embraced what we commonly call in 
this country academical education. We believe that we are tole- 
rably well furnished with institutions of this grade, private and pub- 
lic; and some of them are of very respectable character; but, on 
the whole, they are very far behind those of the same class in 
Europe. Indeed, the gymnasia of the German states come nearly, 
if not quite, up to the general standard of our colleges, in the 
amount and excellence of the instruction which they afford ; and 
in some respects they go far beyond it. Dr. Bache treats the sub- 
ject in three chapters; the first comprising accounts of various 
academies and high schools in Great Britain ; the second relating 
to secondary instruction in France; and the third (perhaps the 
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most valuable of the three) giving an account of the gymnasia of 
Prussia and Germany, with general remarks, and comparisons of 
the secondary instruction of different countries. These chapters 
are pregnant with practical wisdom. We cannot too strongly re- 
commend their careful perusal to every teacher in this country who 
can have access to them. But we must leave them with the general 
remark, that Dr. Bache’s observations show the same superiority, 
in point of scientific teaching, of Germany over England, in this 
department of instruction as in that of primary education. Perhaps 
the schools of Edinburgh are an exception to this remark. In the 
great schools of England, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and others of the 
same class, there is, beyond all question, an undue attention paid 
to classical studies, to the neglect of other means of mental culti- 
vation. ‘If no literature existed beyond that of Greece and Rome; 
if no discoveries in mathematics or physics, in art or nature ; if no 
nations had, by the advance of civilization, come into greater rela- 
tive importance than in the days of Rome’s prosperity, the course 
of Harrow might be well adapted to train up British youths of the 
provinces in the learning of the capital. As it is, the exclusion of 
all, or nearly all, that characterizes modern civilization, brings dis- 
credit upon the system, and the worst foes of the legitimate use of 
classical culture are those who profess to be its best friends.” At 
Rugby the case is rather better, as some modern improvements 
have been introduced into its course of studies; and it is found 
that the pupils lose nothing, even on the score of classical in- 
struction, by learning a little of something else besides Greek and 
Latin. 

In regard to the study of the Greek and Latin languages, the 
will of the founder of the Girard College speaks with a becoming 
modesty. Knowing that he could not judge properly of the value 
of studies which he had never pursued, and of learning which was 
sealed to him, Mr. Girard evinced his usual sagacity in alluding to 
them. ‘I do not recommend, but I do not forbid, instruction in 
Greek and Latin,” were his words upon this point, and they leave 
the whole matter in the charge of the trustees. We looked into 
Dr. Bache’s Report with some anxiety for an exposition of his 
views upon this subject; and we are happy to say, that in general, 
they meet with our full concurrence. His opinions in regard to 
the utility of classical instruction are founded upon the following 
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principles: first, that superior talent should receive full oppor- 
tunities for its cultivation, without sacrificing inferior talent by in- 
appropriate instruction ; and, secondly, that pupils who are intended 
for a mechanical trade or employment should receive instruction 
bearing upon their future occupation. ‘The result of the applica- 
tion of these principles would be that the study of the ancient lan- 
guages would be pursued much further than they now are, by those 
who have the aptitude and time which are necessary for their suc- 
cessful prosecution; while those who are deficient in talent, or 
cannot possibly devote time to acquire any thing like proficiency in 
the languages, should not be required to waste their youth in an 
idle attempt to do,what cannot be done. There is much sound 
truth in these sentiments. Certain it is that in most of our schools 
the languages are pursued too far for general purposes, and not far 
enough to secure the great ends of mental cultivation and sound 
scholarship. We do not know of a school or college in these 
United States where the ancient languages are thoroughly and 
successfully taught. Believing, as we most conscientiously do, 
that a complete discipline in these studies is the most valuable 
training to which the youthful mind can be subjected, and that the 
intrinsic importance of classical attainments can never be overvalued, 
we are earnestly desirous that this branch of education should have 
fair play in this country, so that an American scholar may not 
hereafter be so rare a curiosity as he is at present. ‘The general 
adoption of Dr. Bache’s philosophical views would go far, we 
think, toward the accomplishment of this desirable result. It is 
not by forcing every student, willing or unwilling, to go through a 
certain prescribed amount of study, reading so many pages of 
Herodotus, and so many verses of Homer, that we are to elevate 
the standard of classical attainment among us; but by a judicious 
allotment of studies, according to the talents and destination of the 
pupils, and by a more extended course of instruction in the classics 
for those who wish it and are capable of mastering it. Of course 
the classical basis should be retained in all schools and colleges, as 
the very best foundation for general education. 

The thirteenth, and closing chapter of Dr. Bache’s Report, is 
devoted to the subject of superior education. With this the career 
of the student is terminated, as under this head are embraced the 
schools which qualify for the learned professions and for occupa- 
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tions requiring a considerable amount of special knowledge for 
their successful prosecution, as well as those which, like the Eng- 
lish universities, are intended to perpetuate a learned class, by 
giving the highest grade of intellectual culture necessary to form 
the man of science or of letters. It did not fall properly within the 
scope of President Bache’s design to give a description of the 
foreign universities, as the following extract explains :— 


“Schools of arts, or polytechnic schools, have originated in the 
requirements of modern times, in which occupations have risen in 
standing and importance, or have been actually created by the pro- 
gress of science and the arts. Considered as special schools, the 
universities have very different objects from those which the founder 
of the Girard College intended as the aim of his institution, while the 
purposes of the polytechnic schools are strictly in accordance with 
those which his will points out for the highest department of his col- 
lege. This being the case, a description of foreign universities would, 
I conceive, be out of place in this Report. From the character of my 
associations before leaving home, which naturally led to similar asso- 
ciations while abroad, I felt highly interested in this class of institu- 
tions, and it is with reluctance I have come to the conclusion not to 
give some description of them in my Report.”—P. 537. 


While we cannot but approve the close adherence of Dr. Bache, 
on all occasions, to his proper course as agent for the Girard Col- 
lege, we must regret its results in this particular case, and the 
more, because the few remarks which he has dropped in regard to 
English university education show how well he was qualified to 
make a full investigation of the whole subject. One of these re- 
marks has reference to the system of written examinations which 
is pursued at the University of Cambridge, and which is there held 
in high estimation. By this method, each member of the class to 
be examined, instead of being questioned viva voce, is furnished, at 
the hour appointed for examination, with a set of written or printed 
questions, of the nature of which all were alike ignorant before. 
To these questions each student is required to produce written 
answers, upon the spot, in a given time, say four or five hours, 
without access to books or assistance of any kind. This method 
certainly has the merit of entire impartiality, as precisely the same 
questions are presented to all the students : so that even the “ sus- 
picion of partiality in the distribution of important places” is en- 
tirely avoided. It obviates, also, to a great extent, the embarrass- 
ment into which sensitive students are often thrown by the excitement 
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of a public examination. We speak with the more confidence of 
the utility and superiority of this method, because we have had the 
opportunity of observing its results in Dickinson College, where 
the examinations, in some of the departments, for the Bachelor’s 
degree, have been conducted entirely in writing for some years 
past. Six hours will suffice for an extended examination upon a 
single subject by this method, which is the more thorough, as each 
student is under the process during all the time, and not merely for 
ten or fifteen minutes, as under the viva voce system. 

Omitting any extended notice of the foreign universities, for the 
reasons above stated, ourauthor gives accounts, more or less copious, 
of the Polytechnic school of France, the schools of Roads, Bridges, 
and Mines in France, the schools of arts in Prussia, the Polytechnic 
Institute of Vienna, the school of Mines at Freyberg, the Institute 
of Agriculture at Hohenheim, and the naval school of Austria, at 
Venice. It is not in our power to do more than to refer to this 
part of the Report, with the remark that it is written with the 
same methodical clearness that characterizes the other divisions of 
the work. 

We have thus given a meagre and imperfect sketch of one of 
the most important works that has ever issued from the American 
press, a work that must ever be a monument of the ability and 
industry of its author. It is much to be regretted that the manner 
of its publication will prevent its general circulation. We could 
wish our legislators to read this book, and inform themselves upon 
the subject of popular education, of which too many of them have 
entirely unworthy and inadequate notions. Our teachers should 
have access to this repository of principles and facts belonging to 
their science ; its records of experience and lessons of practical 
wisdom should be freely laid before them. We unite, therefore, in 
the suggestion made by a contemporary, that the author should 
prepare an abridgment of his Report, for general circulation. Such 
a work would have a very extensive sale, and prove of great benefit 
to the cause of public instruction among us. 

We shall now, in conclusion, offer a brief account of the progress 
that has been made by the authorities of our sister city in fulfilling 
the will of Mr. Girard, and of the embarrassments that now attend 
their action. On the 4th day of July, 1833, the corner stone of 
the main college building was laid. The plan adopted by the 
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building committee was one of great magnificence—in accordance 
with the objects for which the edifice was intended. The building 
is to be of the Corinthian order, covering a space of one hundred 
and eighty-four by two hundred and forty-three feet; the whole 
height from the ground to the roof being one hundred feet. The 
columns, thirty-four in number, will surround the entire cell of the 
building, and are to be six feet in diameter at the top of the base, 
and at the top of the capital, five feet; the whole height of the 
capital being fifty-five feet. The entire structure is to be composed 
of marble, even the stairways and roof being of that material. Mr. 
Girard gave careful and minute directions in his will, with regard 
to the construction of every part of the building. It may easily be 
imagined that a work of such magnitude, requiring so great an 
amount of materials and labor, could only be accomplished in a 
great length of time. On this point Mr. Smith’s Report, the last 
of the documents placed at the head of this article, speaks as 
follows :— 

“Every effort has been made, every species of management has 
been resorted to; all the force that could be used has been applied ; 
the necessary funds have been furnished, and the work has advanced 
with as much rapidity as was possible. But it is a great work, and 
experience has taught us that great works require a great length of 
time to complete them. Compared with other works of a similar 
extent, it has advanced more rapidly than they have, and will, probably, 


be completed as soon as any other of equal magnitude in this or any 
other country.”—P. 18. 


The principal building will probably not be completed for some 
five or six years. Nine years have already elapsed since the death 
of Mr. Girard, and yet, “‘ notwithstanding the millions which he has 
devoted to this object, not one orphan has derived the slightest 
advantage from the bequest.” So long a delay, from whatever 
causes it may have arisen, cannot but be regretted. Has it been 
unavoidable ? Was it Mr. Girard’s intention? Shall it continue ? 
These questions, and others like them, have been agitated with no 
little excitement, in Philadelphia. The Councils have been blamed, 
by their political opponents and others, for authorizing the construc- 
tion of an edifice so costly, and requiring so long time for its com- 
pletion; the trustees of the college have been blamed, for not 
organizing the institution sooner, without waiting for the completion 
of the buildings; and the trustees, in turn, allege that they have 
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been anxious to commence the business of instruction for some 
years, but have not found their views seconded by the city autho- 
rities. From the Report of the board of trustees presented to 
Councils, July 16, 1840, we learn that they apprised that body in 
April, 1838, that their arrangements would enable them to organize 
the institution and commence the instruction of orphans in October 
of that year; and that Councils authorized such organization, pro- 
vided it could be entered into consistently with the provisions of 
Mr. Girard’s will. 'The commissioners of the Girard estates, de- 
sirous to have a legal opinion before the step was finally taken, 
proposed to John Sergeant, Esq., the question, “‘ Whether the will 
authorizes the commencement of the duties of the college until 
the whole is complete.” ‘To this question Mr. Sergeant replied in 
the negative, much to the surprise, it seems, of the trustees, who 
found it hard to reconcile this opinion of the learned gentleman with 
the sanction which he had given, two years before, to the appoint- 
ment of the president of the college. Unwilling to relinquish the 
hope of opening the institution, they applied again to Mr. Sergeant, 
and, with his concurrence, to Horace Binney, Esq., as associate 
counsel, but ‘the opinion of Mr. Binney was altogether confirma- 
tory of that of Mr. Sergeant, and was even more explicit in denying 
all right to open the college under the will, until the buildings 
should be entirely completed and furnished. Against a legal autho- 
rity so high as that of the gentlemen mentioned, the board gave up 
all expectation of being able to effect immediately the regular orga- 
nization of the college.” This opinion has been subjected to severe 
scrutiny ; and, in our judgment, the arguments of the board in 
reply to it—founded mainly upon the principle, that a building can 
be said to be “‘ constructed,” when it is sufficiently advanced toward 
completion to be used for the purposes for which it was designed, 
just as a bridge is “ constructed” when it can be safely passed by 
carriages—are abundantly conclusive. A masterly examination of 
the case was presented in a late number of a contemporary journal,* 
to which we refer our readers, only remarking, that it is there 
most clearly shown, that the principle of Messrs. Binney and Ser- 
geant’s opinion, if carried out, would certainly convict the Councils 
of Philadelphia of a breach of trust, in applying the residuary fund 
of Mr. Girard’s estate to diminish the burden of taxation in the 
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city, before it was ascertained that the whole of the trust funds 
would not be needed for the primary purpose designated in the 
will—the establishment and maintenance of the college. But as 
it is a settled point that the college cannot be opened in the face 
of these legal opinions, it is almost useless to argue that ques- 
tion now. 

The trustees, still desirous to organize the institution, in some 
way, so as to commence the business of instruction, then proposed 
to the city Councils the plan of a preliminary school, which seemed. 
to possess all the requisites for giving effect to their views, and 
even to offer advantages, in point of economy and facility of com- 
mencement, superior to those of opening the college at once. 
Having obtained the written opinions of Messrs. Binney and Ser- 
geant in favor of the scheme, the trustees presented it to the 
Councils on the 12th of March, 1839. It was approved by the 
select council, but did not meet with equal approbation in the other 
branch. In their communication of July 16, 1840, the trustees 
renewed the proposal to the Councils, with such arguments and 
recommendations as appeared to them necessary and proper. That 
communication was referred by the Common Council to a select 
committee, upon whose Report we now propose to offer a few 
remarks. Whatever we may think of the tone in which it is 
written, or the doctrines it supports, we must say that it displays 
the abilities of its author in a very favorable light. Its arguments 
are framed with ingenuity and address ; when they are sound, the 
expression gives them their full effect, and when they are sophistical, 
it almost makes “the worse appear the better reason.” We must 
commend, also, the boldness with which the Report states all the 
difficulties of the subject, and the fearless independence with which 
an unpopular course is suggested and advocated. But here our 
commendation must stop. While we freely acquit the committee 
of any intention to do wrong, and give them credit for entire honesty 
in forming their opinions, and great candor in stating them, we can- 
not but regret that they have allowed themselves to speak in a tone 
of disrespectful censure of the board of trustees, which would be 
unwarrantable, even if that body, instead of having labored faith- 
fully for years in discharging the duties of their office, had criminally 
mismanaged its affairs and abused its powers. The spirit evinced 
in the Report is utterly unworthy of the men or the occasion. 
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Those who are so unfortunate as to form their opmions of the 
board of trustees from this Report alone must believe them to be 
any thing but honorable men—any thing but men in the highest 
walks of life, and of the best reputation for integrity and virtue, as 
they really are. Whether the committee intended it or not, such 
is the real drift and bearing of the Report. One quotation will 
suffice to show this clearly. Speaking of the plan proposed by the 
board, and sanctioned by its legal advisers, to draw the funds neces- 
sary for the support of the preliminary school from the income of 
the residuary estate of Mr. Girard, the Report proceeds :— 

“'To draw the expenses from the final residue in an indirect manner, 
though it might evade the legal consequences of a breach of trust, 
would be to violate the intentions of the testator. His designs should 
not be thwarted by evasions and indirection, any more than by plain 
subversions. Honesty in the execution of a trust seeks for no subter- 
fuges, and will adopt none. It explores the written will to ascertain 


its meaning, and does not pervert it by presuming to become wiser 
than what is written.”—P. 6. 


Although these remarks are not expressly made with reference 
to the board, it is clear that if they are not intended to apply to 


the measure proposed by that body, they have no application at all. 
Such insinuations are as injudicious as they are unjust. The 
trustees are gentlemen as little likely to “ seek for subterfuges” and 
to thwart the designs of Mr. Girard by “ evasions and indirections” 
as the select committee of the Common Council. Their proposal 
in the premises was professedly and obviously dictated by a desire 
to meet the wishes of the testator by “organizing the college as 
soon as practicable,” according to the will, and to avoid thwarting 
them by continued and unnecessary delays ; and as such, even if 
erroneous, it ought to have been, respectfully and courteously ex- 
amined. Were it necessary, we could bring other passages from 
the Report, evincing a similar unworthy spirit. 

We have spoken of the ingenuity of this Report. It is cha- 
racterized, generally, by partial and detached views, rather than by 
comprehensive principles. It is sufficiently acute ; but it rather 
exhibits the sagacity of the mere lawyer, picking flaws in an in- 
dictment, than the wisdom of the profound jurist, deducing just 
views from broad and fundamental doctrines. The committee 
could not build a house for their lives, but they are excellent at 
telling how bricks should be laid. This want of comprehensive- 
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ness pervades most of their arguments and opinions, but is especially 
manifest in their examination of three prominent points, the appli- 
cation of the residuary estate of Mr. Girard, the appointment of the 
president of the college, and the administration of the board of 
trustees. As to the first of these, the committee argue themselves 
into the belief that the residuary fund “ cannot be diverted from the 
objects to which it is at present applied, until additional buildings 
are required to accommodate such orphans as ‘may apply for ad- 
mission after three hundred have been introduced.” There is no 
principle applying to the interpretation of wills more firmly estab- 
lished than that the primary design of the testator, when it is obvious 
from the will, is to be fulfilled before other provisions contained 
in the document—that every thing else must give place to the 
primary design. Had the committee kept this principle in mind, 
they could never have arrived at the singular conclusion “ that the 
period when the final residuary fund can be taken for the purposes 
of the college may never arrive.” The will appropriates two 
millions of dollars for erecting certain buildings, and providing them 
with furniture and apparatus; and provides, also, that after these 
objects are accomplished, if the income arising from that part of 
the said sum which may remain should not be sufficient, “ owing 
to the increase of the number of orphans applying for admission, 
or other cause,” then “such further sum as may be necessary for 
the construction of new buildings and the maintenance and educa- 
tion of such further number of orphans,” &c., shall be taken from 
the final residuary fund of the estate. The great design of the 
testator is to endow a college for orphans whose benefits shall 
extend to as great a number as the space which he allots for the 
purpose can accommodate: and for the accomplishment of this 
design he appropriates, first, two millions of dollars ; the buildings 
are to be erected and provided with suitable furniture and apparatus; 
then if any portion of the two millions remains, it is to be funded 
for the maintenance of the college; if it does not suffice for that 
object, owing to the increase of the number of applicants for ad- 
mission, or any other cause, such further sum as is necessary shall 
be taken from the residuary estate. Such is the plain, common 
sense meaning of the will. Not so, however, according to the logic 
of the committee. No cause whatever, in their judgment, is suffi- 
cient to authorize the application of the residuary fund to college 
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purposes, if there should be no residue of the two millions after 
the completion of the college and appurtenances! So that, if by 
mismanagement or mistake, the buildings should absorb the whole 
sum, or if the two million fund itself should be dissipated or em- 
bezzled, the primary design of Mr. Girard is to be frustrated, while 
there are millions remaining in the residuary fund which he evidently 
appropriated to the use of the college whenever it should be neces- 
sary! With all deference. to the learned committee, this interpret- 
ation of theirs is as marvelous a case of perversion as has ever 
passed under our notice. 

The committee pronounce the appointment of the president of 
the college a measure plainly opposed to the directions of the 
will. Without alluding to their explanation of that part of the will 
which they suppose to have been contravened by the appointment, 
we shall only say, that apart from all other arguments, the principle, 
that the authority given in the will for the organization of the col- 
lege implied the power to take all steps necessary for that organiza- 
tion, is sufficient to justify the appointment. One of these necessary 
steps was the deputation of an agent to collect information in 
Europe. None could do this to so good advantage as the high- 
est officer of the institution; and as the will only provides for the 
mode of appointing such teachers and agents as could enter upon 
their duties after the complete organization of the establishment, 
there was no breach of trust in the appointment. The advantage 
of having such a presiding officer thoroughly prepared for his 
work, seems lost upon the committee. Their ad captandum re- 
mark that “ more than one individual” can be found in this country 
capable of presiding over the college, with other discourteous 
allusions of the same sort, are unworthy of notice. 

The Report dwells at much length upon the powers and duties 
of the board of trustees. It is admitted, freely, that these fall under 
the class generally denominated executive duties. But granting 
that they are such, does it necessarily follow that the trustees are 
neither to form nor express any opinions of their own? Yet the 
committee seem to imply as much, by reiterating, in great variety 
of phrase, the sentiment that the board have no right to act as 
advisers. ‘They censure them for advising the appointment of the 
president, and for urging upon the attention of Councils, with such 
arguments as their good sense and experience suggested, the mea- 
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recommendations form no part of their duties as an executive body! « 


So then, it is the duty of an executive to act the automaton ; the 
board of trustees of Girard College is only to open its mouth, 
puppet-like, when the Councils shall pull the strings! By the 
ordinance creating the board, it is expressly declared, that “it shall 
be their duty to superintend the organization and management of 
Girard College, in conformity with the will of the late Stephen 
Girard ;” and this duty implies that of devising nfeasures of orga- 
nization and management, and, of course, of recommending such 
measures to the legislative body, with such of the reasons and 
arguments that induced their adoption, as might be deemed neces- 
sary and expedient. So far, then, from traveling out of the line of 
their duty in “advising” and “ urging” what they deemed to be 
necessary measures, they would have been criminally culpable if 
they had not done so. It would naturally be expected, that their 
opinions, the fruit of much time and labor devoted to the study of 
the subject, would be valuable to the Councils ; and their very ap- 
pointment as trustees was intended to insure this study on their 
part, and to obtain such advice as their wisdom and experience 
might suggest. 

It is hardly to be wondered at, that the committee, holding such 
views, should oppose the establishment of a preliminary school, and 
recommend the dissolution of the board of trustees and the discharge 
of the president of the college from employment. The Common 
Council has not yet, we believe, acted on their Report, and we 
sincerely hope that its doctrines and measures may not find favor 
with that body. On the whole, it is very much to be regretted that 
Mr. Girard committed the execution of his will, so far, at least, as 
the college is concerned, to the city authorities. His usual sagacity 
seems here to have deserted him. The college has already be- 
come an element of great power in the political warfare of Phila- 
delphia ; and, in this respect, matters will probably become worse, 
instead of better, with the progress of time. Still, we indulge the 
hope, that under the guidance of divine Providence, the Girard 
College may before many years be fully organized, and the antici- 
pations of Mr. Biddle’s Address more than fulfilled ; when “ there 
shall be collected within its walls all that the knowledge and re- 
search of men have accumulated to enlighten and improve the 
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minds of youth. It will be the civil West Point of this country, 
where all the sciences which minister to men’s happiness, and all 
the arts of peace, may be thoroughly and practically taught. Its 
success will naturally render it the model for other institutions— 
the centre of all improvement in things taught, no less than in the 
art of teaching them—the nursery of instructors as well as of pupils 
—thus not merely accomplishing the direct benefit of those to 
whom its instruction extends, but ae by its example the 
whole circumference of human knowledge.” 
Dickinson College, Nov. 12, 1840. 





Art. I].—An Essay on the Necessity of Christ's Sufferings. 


BY REV. JOSEPH CASTLE, A. M., 
Of the Troy Conference. 


“"Ore ottw yéypartat, kai obtwe Eder rabeiv tov yptorov,”? Luke xxiv, 46. 


THE mystery of our redemption completed—the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ demonstrated—the lacerated hearts of the disconsolate 
disciples healed and exulting in the assured return of their divine 
Master from the dominions of the tomb—and Christ graciously 
condescending to open the Scriptures to their understanding, and 
thus prepare them to carry the tidings of salvation to a lost world, 
are some of the deeply interesting and infinitely important truths 
recorded in this chapter. 

The Bible is an inspired volume, and all its truths are important ; 
but some are more so than others, and some fill a more prominent 
place in the inspired record than others ; but none more so than 
the divine character of Jesus Christ, and the infinite value of his 
sufferings. He has a name which is above every name; he is 
over all, God blessed for ever; he bears the same titles, does the 
same works, and receives the same honors as the supreme God 
our heavenly Father; and our salvation commenced, continued, 
and consummated in heaven is wholly ascribed to his sufferings 
and death. We are bought with a price; we are redeemed, not 
with corruptible things, as silver and gold, but with the precious 
blood of Christ; we are washed, we are justified, we are sancti- 
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fied; we are presented without spot, and blameless, before the 
throne of the excellent majesty in the heavens,. through the blood 
and righteousness of God’s dear Son.: 

This doctrine has been so often reiterated in the nursery, in the 
school room, and in the sacred desk, that it has become as familiar, 
in sound, as household words; and yet there is a richness in it 
which all the wealth of an angel’s intellect could not have produced. 
God only could conceive the thoughts, and teach the words, which 
make us wise unto salvation. In the sufferings of Jesus Christ there 
is a height which no man can reach—a depth which no man can 
fathom—it lies too deeply buried in the profundity of the divine 
nature, for man’s limited and lapsed powers fully to grasp; but 
what is revealed we may, we must devoutly and diligently study, 
and though we cannot fully comprehend, we can believe, and be- 
hieving we shall adore ! 

This doctrine, most wonderful and-gracious, commanding the 
attention of heavenly beings, and worthy of all acceptation, has 
ever been repugnant to the carnal mind. It was foolishness to'the 
Greeks ; and the Jews, though favored with the traditions of ‘the 
patriarchs, the writings of the prophets, and the institutions of Moses, 
they stumbled at this stumbling stone, to their national fall; and 
even the chosen disciples, who enjoyed the public and private in- 
structions of the Son of God, were exceedingly backward to receive 
this wonderful truth. He therefore complained of their unbelief, 
and after his resurrection he said, ‘“‘O fools, and slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have spoken! Ought not Christ to 
have suffered these things, and enter into his glory? And begin- 
ning at Moses, and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in 
all the Scriptures the things concerning himself.” O what a 
divine discourse must that have been! Happy disciples! how 
richly were you compensated for all your sorrows! ‘Then opened 
he their understanding, that they might understand the Scriptures, 
and said unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ 
to suffer.” 

“It behooved Christ to suffer.” It was fit, proper, necessary 
that Christ should suffer these things. But-why was it necessary ? 
What has he done to experience the pains of Calvary, and sink in 
death, beneath a load of shame and wo!. Suffering is the natural 
and necessary consequence of sin, for sin is the transgression of the 
Vou. 1—14 
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law of our being, as well as the revealed will of God, and cannot 
be broken without violence done to the constitution which God has 
given to nature, at the same time that it offers an insult to the infi- 
nite and eternal majesty. Where there is sin, there must be suffer- 
ing, for sin is an unnatural state, as well as an unholy one. But 
was Jesus Christ in any sense a sinner because he suffered these 
things? If this were true, would it not follow that he is not the 
Saviour, for one sinner can surely as well save himself, as another 
sinner can save the world? But he was not, in any sense, a sinner, 
for he had dwelt from eternity in the bosom of the Father ; pros- 
trate seraphim had adored before his throne; angels sung his 
advent; and a voice from the excellent glory proclaimed, ‘ This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

Prophecy indeed has foretold, not only his birth, eventful life, 
and wondrous works, but his sufferings and death; but prophecy 
was not that which rendered his death necessary. The necessity 
had existed long before the first prophetic harp was tuned to sing 
the wonders of his love—before the first altar was raised, and the 
first slain victim bled to teach the nature and design of his death. 
If it had not been necessary for him to bleed and die, the sacrificial 
institution would have been unknown ; the harps of prophecy would 
have waked to other themes, or been for ever dumb; the seasons 
would have returned to find men improved in virtue, and the sun 
would have run his race until men, full of knowledge, and per- 
fected in celestial graces, would probably have passed by an easy 
transition from this to a more exalted sphere—ignorance and all 
its folly—disease and all its pain—death, the grave-yard, and all 
its horrors would have been unknown. If the necessity had not 
existed the Son of God would not have suffered ; the world’s Re- 
deemer would not have died. Indeed, if he had not suffered, the 
prophetic writings would have remained unfulfilled ; but if the ne- 
cessity had not previously existed, these writings would never have 
been given. 

The sufferings of Christ, which astonished angels, confounded 
devils, and restored an apostate world to the embraces of God, 
were not the result of fate, or an eternal series of successive 
causes, which, according to the faith of some, impiously binds all 
things, even God himself, and renders all things inevitable, and 
therefore destroys all free agency, and of course all distinction be- 

14* 
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tween merit and demerit—between vice and virtue—and makes even 
the terms unnecessary and unmeaning. Nor are his sufferings to 
be traced merely to a divine decree, which, according to the faith 
of others, foreordains whatsoever comes to pass, for a divine decree 
ordaining all things, makes all things necessary, and is, therefore, 
nearly as fatal to free agency as fate itself, as it leaves but one free 
agent in the universe. But man was free in his rebellion, and 
Christ was eminently so in his sufferings ; for though it was neces- 
sary that Christ should suffer these things, it was only so, “that 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his name 
among all nations.” And that men could not repent and be forgiven 
without this, is evident from the fact, that he died and rose again 
for this purpose and for this reason. Sin is a perfect paralysis to 
the soul ; it clouds the intellect, hardens the heart, and vitiates all 
its powers. Man, left to himself, is destitute of every gracious 
emotion, and would wander for ever, plunging deeper at every step 
in misery and sin. No man unaided by divine influence ever did, 
or ever will, repent and turn to God. But if he could repent, and 
would do so, with the most deep and reforming sorrow, would this 
be an adequate atonement for the violation of the Creator’s law? 
Repentance will not satisfy the claims of justice at a righteous 
tribunal on earth, and why should it at the righteous tribunal in 
heaven? Is God less just than man, and are the claims of man to 
be met, but the claims of the Almighty to be surrendered? No; 
God is to be regarded as the infinitely just, moral Governor of the 
universe, who is never merciful at the expense of his justice, or 
just at the expense of his mercy, but is the same wise, and holy, 
and just God, in all the dispensations of his providence, and in all 
the acts of his righteous administration in heaven, earth, and hell ; 
and his law is unalterable in its nature and eternal in its demands 
of obedience. 

The necessity of Christ’s sufferings arose from the position which 
man assumed, from the relation which he sustained to God in 
consequence of the original transgression. He was made a little 
lower than the angels; received his outward form from the dust 
of the earth, but his mind, his heart, his immortal nature from the 
breath of God. He was made in the image of his Maker, bore 
the impress of majesty, and, as a sovereign, all things were placed 
in subjection under him ; but as the creature of God, and as a test 
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of his obedience, he was commanded, not to eat of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, which grew in the midst of the 
garden in which he lived. Crowned with the Creator’s smiles, 
and surrounded by the rich profusion which teeming nature yielded 
ready to his hand, he knew no want, and was a stranger to care, 
disease, or any of the woes which have been the portion of his 
sons. In this happy state the tempter found him, tempted him, 
and betrayed him into sin. But from outward force or fraud alone 
he could not fall, for heaven had armed him with power sufficient 
to meet, resist, and vanquish a host of foes. Strong in virtue, rich 
with divine communications, and guarded by the explicit command 
of God, he could have spurned the traitor, and driven him back 
dismayed, confounded to the hell from whence he came. But 
in an evil hour, forgetful of his Maker’s claims, and of the 
obedience which was due to God, he drank in the delicious poison, 
yielded to the impulse of sinful desire, and with impious hand re- 
ceived the forbidden fruit, and ate and died. The law of God was 
broken, the world was ruined, and man was justly exposed to the 
full penalty of the broken law—eternal death! ‘Was it then there 
was a pause in heaven? Was it then that angels’ harps were silent ? 
Was it then that fallen spirits held jubilee in hell? Ah! that was 
a solemn hour, not only to earth, but to heaven; for the enemy of 
God had triumphed ; and man, the younger brother of angels, had 
broken faith with heaven and was fallen—fearfully, foully fallen, 
in the pit, dark, cheerless, and profound. 

God might in justice have destroyed man from the earth, cut off 
the embryo race in the bud of being, and blotted aut the earth, 
cursed by the monster birth of sin, from its place in the heavens ; 
but if he had done so, this would not have healed the mighty 
breach which sin had made; the history of man’s fall would not 
have been forgotten ; the earth’s vacant orbit, no longer vocal with 
man’s grateful praise, would have remained to remind the intelli- 
gences of heaven of sin and its direful consequences ; but would 
not Satan and his legions have reveled in the imaginary might of 
having defeated the Almighty in his wise and benevolent designs ? 
Would it not have been published, by the malignant spirits of hell, 
as an abortive attempt, on the part of the infinite and eternal 
Father, to people a world with beings but a little lower than the 
angels of God ? 
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It is not for man at present to explore the untrodden paths which 
lie remote from this our birthplace and tomb, or to lift the curtain 
which separates the seen from the unseen; but from the intima- 
tions which are given .in Scripture of angelic natures, both in a 
glorified and ruined condition, it is certain we are a part of a won- 
drous whole. Devils are our tempters and angels are our minis- 
ters ; and the fall and recovery of our race, however it may fail to 
interest the besotted and brutish of earth, may be of absorbing in- 
terest to the inhabitants of other and far distant worlds. The mind 
was made free by the Creator, and while it continues, either in 
angelic or human forms, freedom is essential to its being as an 
accountable agent; and in its glorious liberty it will expatiate on 
the wondrous works and ways of God; and none can tell what 
effect it might have had on the modes of thought and feeling of 
other beings, if man had not been redeemed. 

To have respited the sinner and suffered him to people earth 
with his sons, the inheritors of his misery and shame, without any 
provision for their restoration to the forfeited favor and image of 
God, would have been inconsistent alike with the benevolence of 
the divine nature and the justice of the divine administration ; and 
to have restored him to favor without an adequate atonement being 
made for sin was impossible, as every perfection of the divine 
nature was pledged to the execution of the penalty of the law in a 
manner to secure all the ends of a righteous administration. 

As far as we can discover, man had assumed that position in 
which he must die for ever, under the execution of that penalty 
which had been incurred; or the word of God must fail of being 
fulfilled—‘“ In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die ;” or one had to be found who could satisfy the utmost demands 
of justice, and rescue man from the curse of the broken law, and 
thus render it possible that God might be just in all his administra- 
tion, and justified by all his creatures, at the same time that he 
justifies and saves the sinner. But who was possessed of wisdom 
and strength sufficient to undertake, and successfully carry through, 
a work of such wondrous magnitude ? 

“T'was great to speak the world from naught : 
*T was greater to redeem !” 

Man’s life was justly forfeited to divine justice, and he could not 

help himself; and every other finite being was equally incapable 
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of affording the assistance which was necessary ; for angels, as 
well as men, are bound by the law of the Creator to serve him, at 
all times, to the full extent of their power, and can only satisfy the 
claims of the law for themselves, and can have no spare merit, to 
place to the account of an erring brother, of low or high degree. 
This was a work of such extreme difficulty, and requiring such 
vast resources, that the noblest of all the created sons of God might 
justly fear to undertake, and could not have undertaken without 
certain failure. 

But in the dark hour of man’s apostasy, when devils were exult- 
ing in the complete success of their daring leader, and angels were 
astonished at the madness and misery of man, in that hour devils 
were destined to a final overthrow; angels were to find new cause 
for adoring admiration, and man was to be saved in a manner 
which should harmonize and secure all the interests of earth and 
heaven. When in the whole range of universal being, among all 
the resplendent orders which encircle the throne of God, none could 
be found who could redeem his brother man, or give to God a ransom 
for him, Jesus, Jehovah’s fellow, the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of his person, undertook the won- 
drous work. When there was no eye to pity, no outstretched arm 
to save, he offered alone to tread the wine press of the wrath of 
God, and, by his own almighty arm, to bring salvation to a ruined 
world. He offered himself to be a sacrifice for sin, that he might 
magnify the law and make it honorable, and rescue repentant man 
from under its everlasting curse ! 

God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life. Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends ; but God commendeth his love toward us, in that 
while we were sinners Christ died for us. He was given to the 
world in promise, in prophecy, in types and shadows ; but in the 
fulness of time he came in person to teach mankind the sublimest 
doctrines, the purest morality, and by the sacrifice of himself to 
put away sin, and obtain eternal redemption for us. In shrouded 
majesty, he assumed our nature ; though rich in the perfection and 
bliss of heaven, for our sakes he became poor, that we through his 
poverty might be rich; though in the form of God, he thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God, and made himself of no reputa- 
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tion, and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men: and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. He took not on him the nature of angels, but the seed of 
Abraham, and was made like unto his brethren, subject to all the 
imnocent infirmities of the flesh, to hunger and thirst, to pain and 
weariness, to distress of body, and anguish of mind ; for it became 
him, for whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons unto glory to make the Captain of our salva- 
tion perfect through suffering. He was emphatically a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief: he undertook a work, which 
contravened all the vile passions of the human heart; all the dark 
doings of a sinful world, and roused up against him envy, malice, 
wrath, revenge, pride, and power, and spiritual wickedness in high 
places. But it was not the hatred of his brethren, the uncurbed 
madness of wicked men, the sleepless vengeance of his foes, nor 
all the terrors of the judgment hall, nor a lingering death, of most 
excruciating suffering and overwhelming shame, which caused his 
fainting, trembling, agony, bloody sweat, and heart-rending cry, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me!” No! these 
things were light, compared with the burden which he bore; it 
was agony which we have not souls to feel, or language to express, 
that he endured, when prostrate on the earth “‘his sweat was asit were 
great drops of blood, falling down to the ground ;” it was the superin- 
cumbent load of a guilty world; it was the wrath of Godrevealed from 
heaven against all unrighteousness and ungodliness of men: he was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities, the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him, and by his stripes we are 
healed. 

It was a work the misery and results of which he fully knew; a 
work from which the flesh might shrink, but for which the spirit 
was willing ; and when the prophetic lights of four thousand years, 
converging on the cross of Calvary, marked the destined hour of 
the world’s atonement, did the Redeemer stand aloof, and refuse 
to perfect the work he had begun? No: he assumed our interests, 
took our place, bore our burden, and canceled our debt. 

The great day of expiation had come; no more the morning and 
evening sacrifice was to burn on Judah’s altars; no more was 
Aaron’s son, in his priestly dress of holiness and beauty, to stand 
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in the divine presence with the appomted offering for himself and 
people, for another priest had risen, the great High Priest of our 
profession, and on this day the true sacrifice was to be offered, the 
efficacy of which reaches back through all past time to the first 
transgression, and forward till time shall be no more, making pro- 
vision for pardon and salvation to all who repent and obey. The 
altar was erected, and justice demanded blood, for without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission ; and as it was not possible 
that the blood of bulls and of goats should take away sin, he gave 
his own blood ; and knowing that all things were now accomplished ; 
that ‘‘ every rite assumed its significancy ; every prediction met its 
event; and every symbol displayed its correspondence,” he said, 
“ It ts finished ;” and bowed his sacred head, and died ! 
“ Heaven that hour let fall a tear ; 


Heaven wept, that man might smile ! 
Heaven bled, that man might never die !” 


Here mercy and truth met together; righteousness and peace 
kissed each other; God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself ; the utmost claims of justice were met, and all the ends of 
a righteous administration secured. ‘The evil of sin was as fully 
seen, as though the transgressor had suffered the penalty of the 
law in his own person for ever; and God’s infinite hatred to sin, 
and his boundless love to the sinner, were manifested, in a manner 
which alike exalts his justice and his mercy, and must redound to 
the glory of his holy name for ever. 

But how great was the sacrifice ; how vast was the expenditure 
of means! The darkened sun, the trembling earth, the opening 
graves, proclaimed the costliness of that sacrifice, and its wondrous 
effects. The throne of justice, from which the sinner had every 
thing to fear, was made the mercy seat, from which he proclaims 
to the world, The Lord God, merciful and gracious, slow to anger 
and of great kindness, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin; 
the cherubim, with the flaming sword which turned every way, 
retired, and left a free access to the tree of life, whose leaves are 
for the healing of the nations; death was met in his own dark 
dominions, by the Prince of life, and left, to those who sleep in 
Jesus, a stingless, vanquished foe; the day was dark, but the 
morrow’s sun arose on a redeemed creation, and the messengers of 
the Prince of peace went forth to proclaim the acceptable year of 
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the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our God; to comfort all 
that mourn ; to appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, to give unto 
them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness; that they might be called the 
trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, that he might be 
glorified. , 

The redemption of our race, by the sufferings and death of Jesus 
Christ, is a most wonderful, mysterious, and divine work. It has 
probably no parallel in all the wondrous works of God. Could 
we enter the archives of heaven, and consult the records of eternity 
which is past, or with more than an angel’s ken penetrate deep into 
the future, we probably should find nothing to equal it in all that 
the Almighty has ever done, in all that the Almighty will ever do! 
It stands alone, invested with a glory peculiar to itself, and it will 
stand alone for ever, the most wonderful monument of the divine 
justice and love. 

It is a work which cannot be fully known in this life. Time is 
too short, and earth is too contracted for its full development. It 
requires a wider field and a limitless duration, and in brighter 
worlds its wonders will be displayed to the glory of matchless 
grace and to the happiness of angels and men for ever. Angels 
now desire to look into it; it engages the hearts and the harps of 
the spirits of just men made perfect ; it exalts our entire nature, 
and is destined to renovate our race, and change this vast Golgotha 
into a redeemed Eden, to bloom in perennial loveliness as the 
garden of God. 

Sin never appears so sinful, and the love of God never appears 
so wonderful, as when seen through the medium of Christ and him 
crucified, and whether we contemplate the infinite dignity of the 
sufferer, or the wonderful effects of his sufferings on the ceaseless 
destinies of our race, we are lost in wonder, love, and praise, and 
the rising emotions of our bosoms constrain us to cry out with the 
beloved John, “‘ Unto him that hath loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God and his Father; to him be glory and dominion for ever 
and ever. Amen.” 
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Art. II].—General History of Cwilization in Europe, from the 
Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution, translated 
from the French of M. Guizor. First American, from the 
second English Edition. D. Appleton & Co: New-York. 


Paris, doubtless, is the most interesting city in the world, and 
hence France is the most interesting country. Her system of 
public instruction, which, taken as a whole, constitutes the univer- 
sity of France, is better calculated to produce magnificent and 
important results than any other in Europe. The various faculties 
of the university are supported at the public expense, and their 
lectures are accessible to all without charge. The professors are 
frequently peers of the realm, sometimes ministers of state, held 
in the greatest estimation, and are considered to be in the sure 
road to the highest preferment. The distinguished statesman and 
philosopher, whose splendid work is placed at the head of this 
article, is now the representative of the French nation at the court 
of St. James. He delivered these lectures while professor of 
history to the faculty of letters of Paris, and minister of public 
instruction. His subject is the most interesting and important of 
all which present themselves for the study of the philosopher. He 
inquires into the origin, progress, and character of European civili- 
zation. ‘There is a very striking uniformity in the civilization of 
the different states of Europe, because it has flowed to them all 
from common sources. Hence our author is led to review the 
principal events which mark the character of the principal states 
of Europe since the fall of the western empire. He comes to his 
task with great advantages. The position of France, his own posi- 
tion in France, his profound and varied learning, pointed him out as 
the most eligible person in Europe to write the history of modern 
civilization. He says,— 


“The situation in which we are placed, as Frenchmen, affords us 
a great advantage for entering upon the study of European civilization ; 
for, without intending to flatter the country to which I am bound by so 
many ties, I cannot but regard France as the centre, as the focus, of 
the civilization of Europe. 

“Not only is this the case, but those ideas, those institutions which 
promote civilization, but whose birth must be referred to other coun- 
tries, have, before they could become general, or produce fruit—before 
they could be transplanted to other lands, or benefit the common stock 
of European civilization, been obliged to undergo in France a new 
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preparation: it is from France, as from a second country more rich 
and fertile, that they have started forth to make the conquest of Europe. 
There is not a single great idea, not a single great principle of civili- 
zation, which, in order to become universally spread, has not first 
passed through France. 

“There is, indeed, in the genius of the French, something of a 
sociableness, of a sympathy—something which spreads itself with 
more facility and energy, than in the genius of any other people: it 
may be in the language, or the particular turn of mind of the French 
nation ; it may be in their manners, or that their ideas, being more 
popular, present themselves more clearly to the masses, penetrate 
among them with greater ease ; but, in a word, clearness, sociability, 
sympathy, are the particular characteristics of France, of its civiliza- 
tion; and these qualities render it eminently qualified to march at the 
head of European civilization.”—Pp. 14, 15. 


The source whence he obtains his definition of civilization 
discloses a truth to which too little attention is paid by the learned 
world. Men of education, when they wish to define an expression 
or word of general interest, too frequently give it a scientific defi- 
nition, instead of admitting its popular signification. 


‘So, in the investigation of the meaning of the word civilization as 
a fact—by seeking out all the ideas it comprises, according to the 
common sense of mankind, we shall arrive much nearer to the know- 
ledge of the fact itself, than by attempting to give our own scientific 
definition of it, though this might at first appear more clear and pre- 
cise.” —Pp. 19, 20. 


After using a series of hypotheses in order to ascertain what is 
the meaning of civilization “according to the common sense of 
mankind,” our author gives the following as the result of his in- 
quiries :— 


“Two elements, then, seem to be comprised in the great fact which 
we call civilization ; two circumstances are necessary to its existence 
— it lives upon two conditions—it reveals itself by two symptoms: the 
progress of society, the progress of individuals ; the amelioration of 
the social system, and the expansion of the mind and faculties of man. 
Wherever the exterior condition of man becomes enlarged, quickened, 
and improved ; wherever the intellectual nature of man distinguishes 
itself by its energy, brilliancy, and its grandeur ; wherever these two 
signs concur, and they often do so, notwithstanding the gravest imper- 
fections in the social system, there man proclaims and applauds civili- 
zation.”—P. 25. 


Neither of these two elements can exist and be active without 
sooner or later producing the other. Our author appeals to history 
for the proof of this proposition :— 
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“If we now examine the history of the world we shall have the 
same result. We shall find that every expansion of human intelligence 
has proved of advantage to society ; and that all the great advances in 
the social condition have turned to the profit of humanity. One or 
other of these facts may predominate, may shine forth with greater 
splendor for a season, and impress upon the movement its own parti- 
cular character. At times, it may not be till after the lapse of a long 
interval, after a thousand transformations, a thousand obstacles, that 
the second shows itself, and comes, as it were, to complete the civili- 
zation which the first had begun ; but when we look closely we easily 
recognize the link by which they are connected. The movements of 
providence are not restricted to narrow bounds: it is not anxious to 
deduce to-day the consequence of the premises it laid down yesterday. 
It may defer this for ages, till the fulness of time shall come. _ Its logic 
will not be less conclusive for reasoning slowly. Providence moves 
through time, as the gods of Homer through space—it makes a step, 
and ages have rolled away! How long a time, how many circum- 
stances intervened, before the regeneration of the moral powers of 
man, by Christianity, exercised its great, its legitimate influence upon 
his social condition? Yet who can doubt or mistake its power ? 

“ If we pass from history to the nature itself of the two facts which 
constitute civilization, we are infallibly led to the same result. We 
have all experienced this. If aman makes a mental advance, some 
mental discovery, if he acquires some new idea, or some new faculty, 
what is the desire that takes possession of him at the very moment he 
makes it? It is the desire to promulgate his sentiment to the exterior 
world—to publish and realize his thought. When aman acquires a 
new truth—when his being in hisown eyes has made an advance, has 
acquired a new gift, immediately there becomes joined to this acquire- 
ment the notion of a mission. He feels obliged, impelled, as it were, 
by a secret interest, to extend, to carry out of himself the change, the 
amelioration which has been accomplished within him. 'To what, but 
this, do we owe the exertions of great reformers? The exertions of 
those great benefactors of the human race, who have changed the face 
of the world, after having first been changed themselves, have been 
stimulated and governed by no other impulse than this.”—Pp. 28, 29. 


In the second lecture we have an able illustration of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of ancient and modern civilizations ; the 
elements which have entered into the formation of the latter, and 
its vast superiority over the former. The distinguishing feature 
in all the civilizations of ancient nations was, their strict simplicity, 
thus showing clearly that they sprang from the predominance of 
one single principle. There is no doubt but that other principles 
were active in their early stages, but some one became predominant 
- by the destruction of all others, and thus impressed a single cha- 
racter upon society. ‘The impression was rapidly made, and ex- 
hibited great power and splendor, but was of short duration. It 
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either was extinguished by the vehemence and brilliancy of its own 
development, as in Greece, or became stationary, and sunk into 
quiet and inactivity, as in India and China. Some of the predomi- 
nant principles, which controlled the developments of the ancient 
civilizations, were, the theocratic principle, in Egypt, India, and 
Asia generally; the democratic, in the commercial republics, 
situated at different points on the Mediterranean, and in Syria; 
the social, as in Greece. The aristocratic principle, considered 
separately from the theocratic, as it now appears in Europe, did 
not operate in the development of the ancient civilizations. It was 
introduced by northern barbarians in the form of military chieftain- 
ships, to which were added landed estates upon the conquest of 
the Roman empire; and in process of time both the estates and 
the titles became hereditary; and, hence, a hereditary nobility. 
Referring to the predominance of some one principle, our author 
says,— 


“From this cause a remarkable unity characterizes most of the 
civilizations of antiquity, the results of which, however, were very 
different. In one nation, as in Greece, the unity of the social principle 
led to a development of wonderful rapidity ; no other people ever ran 
so brilliant a career in so short atime. But Greece had hardly be- 
come glorious, before she appeared worn out: her decline, if not quite 
so rapid as her rise, was strangely sudden. It seems as if the prin- 
ciple which called Greek civilization (into life) was exhausted. No 
other came to invigorate it, or supply its place. 

“Tn other states, say, for example, in India and Egypt, where again 
only one principle of civilization prevailed, the result was different. 
Society here became stationary, simplicity produced monotony: the . 
country was not destroyed ; society continued to exist; but there was 
no progression ; it remained torpid and inactive. 

“To this same cause must be attributed that character of tyranny 
which prevailed, under various names, and the most opposite forms, 
in all the civilizations of antiquity. Society belonged to one exclusive 
power, which could bear with no other. Every principle of a different 
tendency was proscribed. The governing principle would nowhere 
suffer by its side the manifestation and influence of a rival principle.” 
—P. 38. 


European civilization, while it bears a general resemblance in 
all Christian nations, is distinguished from ancient civilization by 
its great diversity of character, owing to the diversity of elements 
which enter into its formation. These elements are permanently 
active, conflicting with, and correcting each other. Hence, while 
the ancient civilizations were rapidly developed, of short duration, 
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and ended always in despotism, that of Europe has already been 
in progress more than fifteen hundred years with increasing ac- 
tivity, and a wider and brighter prospect still open before it. The 
conflicts of its various principles tend to liberty, by preventing the 
prevalence of one to the destruction of all others. Hence govern- 
-ment in Europe and America has been successively improved 
through all its natural stages from absolute despotism, which 
existed not long since in Russia, to a well-balanced republic which 
we enjoy in this country. This interesting view is very graphically . 
sketched by our author where he contrasts ancient and modern 
civilization :— 

* How different to all this is the case as respects the civilization of 
modern Europe! Take ever so rapid a glance at this, and it strikes 
you at once as diversified, confused, and stormy. All the principles 
of social organization are found existing together within it; powers 
temporal, powers spiritual, the theocratic, monarchic, aristocratic, and 
democratic elements, all classes of society, all the social situations, 
are jumbled together, and visible within it; as well as infinite grada- 
tions of liberty, of wealth, and of influence. These various powers, 
too, are found here in a state of continual struggle among themselves, 
without any one having sufficient force to master the others, and take 
sole possession of society. Among the ancients, at every great epoch, 
all communities seem cast in the same mold: it was now pure 
monarchy, now theocracy or democracy, that became the reigning 
principle, each in its turn reigning absolutely. But modern Europe 
contains examples of all these systems, of all the attempts at social 
organization ; pure and mixed monarchies, theocracies, republics more 
or less aristocratic, all live in common, side by side, at one and the 
same time ; yet, notwithstanding their diversity, they all bear a certain 
resemblance to each other, a kind of family likeness which it is 
impossible to mistake, and which shows them to be essentially 
European.” 

“ The inability of the various principles to exterminate one another 
compelled each to endure the others, made it necessary for them to 
live in common, for them to enter into a sort of mutual understanding. 
Each consented to have only that part of civilization which fell to its 
share. Thus, while everywhere else the predominance of one prin- 
ciple has produced tyranny, the variety of elements of European 
civilization, and the constant warfare in which they have been en- 
gaged, have given birth in Europe to that liberty which we prize so 
dearly.”—-Pp. 39, 41, 42. 

It will assist our view of the various elements of modern civili- 
zation to look into the interior constitution of the Roman empire. 
We shall find this vast fabric of government founded entirely upon 
the municipal principle. 
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“ Rome in its origin was a mere municipality, a corporation. The 
Roman government was nothing more than an assemblage of institu- 
tions suitable to a population inclosed within the walls of a city; that 
is to say, they were municipal institutions ; this was their distinctive 
character. 

“This was not peculiar to Rome. If we look, in this period, at the 
part of Italy which surrounded Rome, we find nothing but cities. What 
were then called nations were nothing more than confederations of 
cities. The Latin nation was a confederation of Latin cities. The 
Etrurians, the Samnites, the Sabines, the nations of Magna Grecia, 
were all composed in the same way. 

' © At this time there were no country places, no villages ; at least 
the country was nothing like what it is in the present day. It was 
cultivated, no doubt, but it was not peopled. The proprietors of lands 
and of country estates dwelt in cities; they left these occasionally to 
visit their rural property, where they usually kept a certain number of 
slaves ; but that which we now call the country, that scattered popu- 
lation, sometimes in lone houses, sometimes in hamlets and villages, 
and which everywhere dots our land with agricultural dwellings, was 
altogether unknown in ancient Italy. 

“ And what was the case when Rome extended her boundaries? If 
we follow her history, we shall find that she conquered or founded a 
host of cities. It was with cities she fought, it was with cities she 
treated, it was into cities she sent colonies. In short, the history of 
the conquest of the world by Rome is the history of the conquest and 
foundation of a vast number of cities. It is true that in the East the 
extension of the Roman dominion bore somewhat of a different cha- 
racter ; the population was not distributed there in the same way as in 
the western world ; it was under a social system, partaking more of 
the patriarchal form, and was consequently much less concentrated in 
cities. But, as we have only to do with the population of Europe, I 
shall not dwell upon what relates to that of the East. 

“ Confining ourselves, then, to the West, we shall find the fact to be 
such as I have described it. In the Gauls, in Spain, we meet with 
nothing but cities. At any distance from these, the country consisted 
of marshes and forests. Examine the character of the monuments left 
us of ancient Rome—the old Roman roads. We find great roads ex- 
tending from city to city; but the thousands of little by-paths, which 
now intersect every part of the country, were then unknown. Neither 
do we find any traces of that immense number of lesser objects—of 
churches, castles, country seats, and villages, which were spread all 
over the country during the middle ages. Rome has left no traces of 
this kind ; her only bequest consists of vast monuments impressed with 
a municipal character, destined for a numerous population, crowded 
into a single spot. In whatever point of view you consider the Roman 
world, you meet with this almost exclusive preponderance of cities, 
and an absence of country populations and dwellings.”——Pp. 43—45. 


The life of this municipal organization was the military adminis- 
tration, emanating from the capital and extending to the extremities 
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of the empire, which gradually sunk under the combined operation 
of two causes; the one internal, the other external. The former 
was the extension of the empire, ‘and the concentration of the pro- 
vincial interests in their respective towns and cities; the latter 
was the repeated inroads, and, ultimately, the numerous settlements 
of the barbarians from the north. ‘The Roman world was formed 
of cities, and upon its dissolution, to cities it returned again. The 
dissolution of the empire imparted additional activity and force to 
the municipal authorities, and as soon as the cities perceived the 
imperial pressure removed, they felt and asserted their liberty. 
This train of events laid the foundation of the states and liberties 
of Europe. 

During four centuries, in which, as we have seen, the empire was 
first consolidated, then convulsed, and finally resolved into its ori- 
ginal parts, a new and powerful element of civilization was infused 
into the whole population. Christianity had been gradually influ- 
encing the dispositions and opinions of men, and the statue and 
altar of victory had been removed from the capital. A majority of 
the Roman senate voted an application to Theodosius the Great to 
restore them. Whereupon the question was fully debated in open 
senate by Symmachus in favor of victory, and Ambrose, arch- 
bishop of Milan, in favor of Christianity ; and when the question 
was solemnly put, whether the worship of Jesus Christ or of Jupiter 
should be the religion of the Romans, Jove was degraded and con- 
demned by a large majority. The decision of the senate was 
ratified by the people everywhere, and the Roman world became 
Christian, and idolatry ceased in Europe. ‘The influence of Chris- 
tianity in producing modern civilization will be considered in ex- 
tenso in a subsequent part of this paper. 

Scarcely had Christianity become fairly established when the 
empire fell with a tremendous crash under the shock of the Goth, 
the Vandal, the Hun, the Frank, and the Heruli. These barbarians 
introduced a third element, which extensively influenced the develop- 
ments of European society, “the sentiments of personal inde- 
pendence and loyalty.” The first was felt and acted upon by the 
chiefs and leaders of the invading hords from the north; and they 
became the dukes, counts, marquises, and great barons: the second 
was felt by the populace which followed their standards, and became 
their devoted vassals. In these events we find the foundations of 
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the feudal system, which was characterized, as a legitimate conse- 
quence, by violence and private war. 

In the third lecture our author discusses the question of political 
legitimacy, and shows that all the various systems of civilization 
laid claim to it. 

The expressed and alleged idea of this political legitimacy is, 
evidently, nothing more than a right founded upon antiquity, upon 
duration. Yet if we examine the origin of the power which claims 
to be legitimate we shall find that it owes its existence to force. 
This is so generally true that it may be laid down as a political 
maxim, that the origin of all power is to be referred to force. This 
origin however no one will acknowledge. ‘There is in man and in 
states a permanent consciousness, that force is not the ultimate 
source of true legitimacy. ‘There is a higher fountain from which 
every government claims to derive its powers: a fountain which 
links with the divine Being directly or remotely. Hence kings 
claim to rule, jure divino ; and the papal power is founded in a 
grant assumed to have been made by Christ to St. Peter; and the 
immortal Declaration of American Independence refers to this source 
no less than four times. Thus the proper idea of political legitimacy 
is essentially moral, including the elements of justice, intelligence, 
and truth. Its development is not necessarily uniform: it may 
appear under the forms and appointments of monarchy, of a re- 
public, of a democracy ; thus giving much countenance to that 
beautifully expressed idea of an excellent poet :— 


“ The best administer’d government is best.” 


In saying this much we do not mean to admit that one form of 
government is not better than another; but simply to announce a 
well-attested fact. 

These different forms of development, existing in Europe at the 
same time, and side by side, distinguish the modern from the 
ancient civilization. The latter, as we have seen, was always 
founded upon the development and ascendency of a single principle ; 
the former, upon them all at once; each principle and form en- 
deavoring to reconstruct and appropriate society to itself, without 
being able to do it. Thus the barbarians in the south of Gaul, and 
in Italy, made the effort on the monarchical principle ; the free cities 
in Germany, and on the shores of the Mediterranean, on the muni- 
Von. 1.—15 
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cipal principle; the church in Spain, on the theocratic prin- 
ciple; Charlemagne, in France, on the imperial principle ; 
and the great nobles and barons, on the feudal principle. Our 
author gives full and interesting illustrations of all these various 
attempts to reorganize and possess society; but we cannot follow 
him further, except to dilate on the influence of Christianity as an 
element of civilization. In doing this we shall deviate from the 
path of our author. He considers the church solely as “ an eccle- 
siastical society—the Christian hierarchy.” We wish to consider 
the question, not in reference to the church as “an ecclesiastical 
society,” but in reference to Christianity as a religious system, 
that is, the doctrines, precepts, and divine institutions of Christianity. 
Our object is to call attention to the value of religion to society ; 
and to convince the reader that Christianity has been and must 
continue to be the most efficient element in producing modern 
civilization. 

In order to support this important conclusion, it would be suffi- 
cient to show, from the actual state of the world, that those portions 
of it where Christianity prevails, are far more advanced in civiliza- 
tion than those portions where it does not. But we will also pro- 
duce some of the principal facts in the history of civilization to 
show that Christianity has been the cause of this difference ; and 
in conclusion, show from the principles and institutions of Christian- 
ity that they must have had, and must continue to have this effect. 

In examining the condition of different portions of the earth in 
reference to this question, we are not now to look for the causes of 
their civilization, but for the evidences of the degrees in which it 
exists. And we cannot doubt but it will be found to exist in higher 
degrees nearly in proportion to the presence and prevalence of 
Christianity. The chief evidences of civilization in a com- 
munity, are, 

The abundance of the comforts of life. 

The security of property, person, and character. 

The diffusion of knowledge, morals, and public spirit. 

The security and sanctity of the domestic relations. 

A high state of the arts. And, 

Good government, securing equal rights and privileges to all. 

Victor Cousin, a celebrated French writer, in his History of 
Philosophy, gives nearly the same statement of the evidences of 

15* 
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civilization. It differs from the statement given above in this—it 
designates the elementary principles from which the fruits of 
civilization have sprung, which fruits we have produced as its 
evidence. His statement is more strictly philosopliical, and is here 
presented, as it will afford to some a clearer view. 

The idea of the useful, producing industry and the practical 
sciences, mathematics, physics, and political economy. 

The idea of the just, producing civil society, the state, and juris- 
prudence. 

The idea of the beautiful, producing the fine arts. 

The idea of God, producing religion and worship ; and, 

The idea of the true, producing philosophy. 

This beautiful statement of the progress of civilization shows 
that its origin is not in the forms and institutions of society and 
government, but in the mind, which gives birth to great ideas, that 
contain the relations by which individuals are incorporated into, 
society. ‘These ideas are imbodied in the relations of community, 
developing themselves in its laws and institutions. How important 
then is the education of the private and public mind! How essen- 
tial that it be perfectly free, that it may discover and give form and 
activity to those natural elements which God has ordained for the 
endless improvement of man! Let us now take a rapid survey of 
some of the nations of the earth in order to ascertain where these 
essential evidences of civilization exist, and where they exist in the 
greatest degree. 

The first thing that strikes us in this survey is, that no one pos- 
sesses them all where Christianity does not exist. And upon a 
careful survey of Christian nations these evidences of civilization 
will be found to exist in proportion to the prevalence of the purer 
forms of Christianity. If these two facts can be established, the 
value of Christianity as an essential element of civilization will 
appear exceedingly probable. 

In prosecuting this comparison, we shall pass by those nations in 
which we might see humanity in its most revolting and degraded 
conditions. We shall not take advantage in this argument of a 
comparison of these nations with the nations of Christendom. But 
we will select the most favored and highly cultivated pagan coun- 
tries, and try the comparison between these and Christian Europe. 
We may name China, India, Japan, and the Ottoman empire. 
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We must suppose the reader to be so well acquainted with the 
civilization of Christian countries as to render unnecessary any 
illustrative remarks on this side of the comparison. Our inquiries 
will therefore relate to the social and civil condition of the coun- 
tries on the other side. 

The first evidence of civilization is the abundance of the com- 
forts of life. ‘The commercial intercourse of Christians with China 
and India is calculated to make a very erroneous impression with 
respect to the general possession of these by the mass of the people. 
Our ships and our commercial representatives and agents have 
access to but a single city in the vast empire of China. And from 
the wealth and splendor which are seen at this great commercial 
point, but more particularly from the general association in the 
European mind, of wealth and comfort, we are hurried to the con- 
clusion, that the three hundred millions of Chinese are well fed, 
and well clothed, and well housed. We forget that the concen- 
trated wealth and splendor at Canton and Peking, and other large 
cities, may be, nay, must be the fruits of much toil, misery, and 
oppression, among the laboring population. And if we look into 
the interior even by the little light which a few intrepid travelers 
and devoted missionaries have shed upon the condition of the people, 
we shall see humiliating evidences of this fact. 

All accounts agree that every foot of land which is accessible 
and can be rendered arable, by any means, is put under cultivation, 
without reference to the expense of time or labor ; every substance 
which can by any process be decomposed and converted into 
manure to sustain the soil, is carefully treasured up; and yet if 
there is any marked diminution in the harvests, a famine to a con- 
siderable extent ensues, since from the close policy of the govern- 
ment with respect to foreign commerce, sufficient supplies cannot 
be introduced from abroad. That there is a scanty supply when 
the harvests are most abundant may be inferred from the fact, that 
there is no exportation of the articles which constitute the common 
comforts of life. To all this we may add the well-attested fact, 
mentioned by Malte Brun, and the English embassy, under Lord 
M’Cartney, that the poor cat every thing they can find; all sorts 
of animals, and even such as have died by disease. In so popu- 
lous a country, he adds, this practice may find the excuse of 
necessity. 
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If we turn our attention to India, we shall find the general popu- 
lation in a still more deplorable condition, in reference to the com- 
mon comforts of life. There is not only in China and India a 
prevailing scarcity of these blessings among the people, but the 
various conveniences, such as plates, knives, forks, chairs, tables, 
and table linen, with the accidents and ornaments which give 
warmth and pleasure, and even a simple elegance to the enjoyments 
of society in Christian countries, are entirely unknown to them. If 
it could be affirmed that they had bread and plenty of it, which is 
the foundation of all civilization, yet no one will pretend that they 
have the variety and delicacy of food which we are accustomed to 
consider a very decisive evidence of it. 

In connection with the supply of the comforts of life, it is proper 
to notice the means of producing them. With climate and soil 
which produce almost of themselves, and in many cases two crops 
per annum, yet the expenditure of human labor in proportion to 
the amount produced is vastly more in pagan than in Christian 
countries. ‘This is owing to the small number and rudeness of the 
implements of husbandry and manufacture in the former, and their 
great variety and perfection in the latter. Such a thing as a good 
English or American plough, or harrow, or wagon, or flouring 
mill is unknown in countries not Christian. The dry and capa- 
cious barn and secure granary are unknown. The same remark 
holds still more strongly in manufacturing operations and mechanical 
pursuits. Can the pagan or Mohammedan world produce a single 
instance of a well-regulated and well-appointed cotton or cloth mill, 
or metal foundries, or any of those wonderful and complex mechanical 
establishments which distinguish Christian countries, and administer 
to the wants, the comforts, and the pleasures of the inhabitants ? 
Nothing of the kind is to be found out of Christendom, and inde- 
pendent of Christian influence. In the course of three thousand 
years the pagan world has produced four articles, which have 
excited the admiration of Europe, and have not been successfully 
imitated: the carpets of Persia; the muslins of India; the porce- 
lain of China; and the lackered work of Japan. But it is to be 
remembered, these are the products of three thousand years’ expe- 
rience, during which time patience has sat toiling to accomplish 
the same object. Ithas been only a few years comparatively since 
Christian Europe began to imitate these rare productions of Asia, 
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and she is but barely inferior at the present time, and the next im- 
provement, or the next patent, may place her in the advance. But 
what strikes us most forcibly in this comparison is, the means by 
which she produces her results, and the amount produced in pro- 
portion to the number of persons employed, resulting in a vast 
economy of human labor. While in countries not Christian, the 
principal and almost only agents are the natural powers of the 
operators, aided by a few simple instruments; in Christian coun- 
tries the principal agent is machinery, almost instinct with life, and 
needing only the occasional control of reason and skill. In India 
the seed is separated from the cotton by hand. In America the 
cotton gin is set in motion by the power of steam, and the attendant 
looks on at his ease, while zs day’s work produces a thousand fold 
more than the Indian’s. In India, the fine and delicate thread is 
drawn and woven by innumerable hands, applied with a patience 
which excites our admiration. In England and America the spin- 
ning jenny and the power loom, under the direction of a child and a 
man, produce manifold more than the same amount of time and 
labor in India. 

This first evidence of civilization includes also good lodging. 
We shall look in vain among the vast operative population of Asia, 
in the most favored spots, for the neat appearance, convenient 
apartments, and warm and comfortable appliances of an English 
cottage, or an American farm house. Such an evidence of civili- 
zation, with all its delicate and tender attributes and accidents, is 
well entitled to the appellation of home. But it is not to be found 
where the light of the glory of the gospel of God has not shone. 

The second evidence of civilization is, security of property, 
person, and character. ‘The existence of separate property, the 
absolute right of which is in the person, answering to our idea of a 
fee-simple title to land, is not known to the people in China or 
India. Proof of this very material fact need not be sought for in 
the usages of the nations, or in their laws. It is a necessary con- 
dition of the establishment of castes among them. These castes 
could not exist with our idea of property received, and carried into 
practice. It is not to be denied, but that use, and possession for a 
long time, by the same person or family, give a pretty well-secured 
right to continue to use. But this is not the idea of right, in a high 
state of civilization. We claim the right of selling our property, 
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of giving it away, or of disposing of it by will, independent of the 
will of any person whatsoever. It is this right which gives indi- 
viduality and importance. No such right as this exists in Japan, 
or China, or India. The ultimate right to the soil is understood 
to rest in the government, subordinately from the emperor down to 
the lowest officer ; and the cultivators of the soil are allowed their 
scanty subsistence from the sweat of their brows. 

As it respects security of person and character, we have still 
less ground for the comparison. As far as we are able to learn, 
character is not a subject of litigation at all. ‘The law gives no 
redress for injury of individual character. And the person is secure, 
only as a piece of property, belonging to the government, and useful 
to it, and no further. The distinct idea of the population is, that 
they are the property of the government. ‘The noble idea, without 
which there is neither freedom nor personal security, that govern- 
ment is instituted and administered for the good of the people, has 
scarcely yet occurred to an individual mind out of Christendom, 
much less formed the basis of public opinion. This complex idea 
contains within it that of representation, which is essential to all 
free governments, and without which, there is no certain redress 
for personal injury, or private wrong, done either by the stronger, or 
by the hand of authority. In none but Christian countries are the 
ideas of right and power distinctly separated. Fr all. practical 
purposes, in pagan countries they are identical. 

If we inquire for the next evidence of civilization—the prevalence 
of knowledge, morals, and public spirit—in pagan countries we 
shall find scarcely a vestige of either among the great mass of the 
people; very little of either even among the higher circles of 
society. In China there is supposed to be much knowledge, from 
the beautiful china ware and silks which they produce. It has 
also been reported that their astronomical knowledge is accurate 
and extensive. Their canals and public works are sometimes 
mentioned as evidence of knowledge ; and by some their internal 
government is considered perfect. ‘These favorable views of China 
were published in Europe, and pressed upon public attention during 
the period of the French revolution, chiefly by Voltaire and the 
Abbe Raynal. There is no difficulty in detecting the motive. It 
was to discredit Christianity, by contrasting the convulsed condition 
of Europe, where it prevailed, with the supposed tranquility and 
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happiness of China, where it did not exist. The controversy led 
to more accurate investigations, and the result has been to reject 
the idea of a high state of civilization and happiness in China, and 
also its high claims to antiquity, which were supposed, and in- 
deed intended, to conflict with the commonly received Christian 
chronology. 

All that can be fairly affirmed of the Chinese, with respect to 
science, is, that they make high pretensions, and that they are in 
possession of a few facts, and some astronomical calculations, 
which they have obtained from others, but do not understand them- 
selves. ‘The following condensed view of Chinese science is sup- 
ported by the best authorities ; and is a principal argument for M. 
Bailly’s theory of the origin of the sciences :— 


“For above two hundred years, what is termed the tribunal of 
mathematics in China has been filled, not by native Chinese, but by 
Jesuits. These are the men who have made all their astronomical 
calculations, and had the charge of the Chinese observatory. There 
are, indeed, some nominal professors of astronomy among the Chinese 
themselves, but these are so grossly ignorant as to adhere with great 
obstinacy to an ancient opinion, that the earth is of a square figure. 

“ Before the arrival of the Jesuits, it is acknowledged that the Chinese 
were possessed of astronomical instruments, and pretended to make 
observations on the heavens. The possession of these instruments is 
urged as an argument of very considerable proficiency in astronomy 
and mechanics, and the argument is apparently a good one. But let 
us remark one fact: the latitude of Pekin 1s thirty-nine degrees, fifty- 
five minutes, and fifteen seconds; the latitude of Nankin thirty-two 
degrees, four minutes, and three seconds; yet all the sun-dials and 
astronomical instruments, both at Pekin and Nankin, are constructed 
for the latitude of thirty-six degrees: so that it is absolutely impossible 
that the Chinese could have made a single just observation at either of 
these capitals of the empire. A very probable conjecture has been 
formed with regard to the cause of this singularity. The city of Balk, 
in Bactriana, (now Bucharia,) is situated in the thirty-sixth degree of 
north latitude. The sciences began to be cultivated in this city by the 
Greeks ; who, having obtained the government of this province, under 
the successors of Alexander the Great, shook off their dependence, 
and founded a pretty extensive empire. In the time that China was 
governed by the first dynasty of the Tartar princes, these instruments, 
made for the latitude of Balk, were transported to China, and the 
Chinese at that time acquired some smattering of their use. Hence 
the origin of one of the most absurd and disgraceful errors, which the 
Jesuits acknowledged was maintained by all the Chinese astronomers, 
that the cities of China were all situated in the thirty-sixth degree of 
latitude. As for longitude, they had not the most distant idea of it; 
yet these are the people who are said to have cultivated the science 
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of astronomy for four thousand years, and whose history is authenti- 
cated, beyond a doubt, by a course of celestial observations begun 
before the deluge !”—Tvytler. 

But knowledge, in its highest sense, does not simply mean the 
possession of facts and principles ; it implies also their application 
to the improvement of society, and the discovery of additional facts 
and principles. This high and distinguishing attribute of know- 
ledge, which is the characteristic glory of the civilization of Chris- 
tian countries, is entirely unknown in China. It never existed 
there, nor is it to be found in pagan countries. There is no accu- 
mulation of facts, or discovery of new principles. Nor is there 
any new applications of those which they have possessed for cen- 
turies. Even their implements of husbandry are of the same 
simple and rude forms that existed hundreds of years ago. Neither 
theory nor speculation exists among them. ‘There is no activity 
of mind. There is nothing more than a feeble observation of what 
addresses the senses, or passions. ‘The great mental activity, the 
restless inquiry, the high enterprise, and the rapid and energetic 
execution which distinguish Christendom, are not known in China 
in the smallest degree. Her political and social institutions are 
all intended to calm and soothe the mind, and to reduce it to a 
state of ease and inactivity. ‘The object is to insure uniform and 
unresisting obedience. In Christendom, nothing is considered 
valuable that does not give an additional impulse to some one of 
the great interests of humanity. The conflicts of opinions and 
principles, which produce such tremendous concussions in Europe, 
are regarded as the birth-throes of higher states of knowledge, 
liberty, and civilization. But, in China, they would be considered. 
the signal for the dissolution and destruction of society, if not of 
the world. 

To support this interesting point in the comparison, we shall 
refer to two or three principal facts. It is well known that the 
Chinese, perhaps by accident, had knowledge of gunpowder, the 
compass, and printing, many ages before they were discovered in 
Europe. But, until the Christians visited China, these facts, in 
their possession, had been productive of no advantage whatever. 
Gunpowder they used simply as an amusement, in the preparation 
of fireworks, which they exhibited in the day time, in order that 
they might be the better seen. The compass was a mere matter 
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of curious observation ; and they declared to the Portuguese, when 
they first visited China, that they knew of the existence of polar 
attraction, but had no use for it. As for printing, it has always 
been executed with blocks of wood, on which the characters are 
cut, as in sculpture. They have no knowledge of moveable types, 
that wonderful method by which the inhabitants of Christian coun- 
tries combine and express their thoughts on paper. 

Now let us glance at the discovery and application of gunpowder, 
the compass, and printing in Christendom. They were all the 
result of accident. But when the accidents disclosed the facts, 
how quickly were these facts applied to the interests and improve- 
ment of society. The discovery of powder was followed by an 
entire change in the military art, and has lessened very much the 
destruction of human life in battle, and the general asperity and 
horrors of war. No sooner was the polarity of the load stone dis- 
covered, than the bold and adventurous Christian mariner quit 
his tedious and dangerous coasting, and stretched away across the 
wide and pathless Atlantic to the discovery of a new continent. 
But who can conceive of the results of the rapid and universal 
application in Christendom of the art of printing? It was seized 
upon and applied to the propagation of knowledge throughout the 
whole Christian world, so that every valuable fact, great truth, or 
sound principle, wherever first discovered or applied, instantly be- 
came the property of every nation, city, town, village, and farm 
house ; thus establishing a commonwealth of knowledge, which 
will ultimately work out a commonwealth of interest and liberty 
among all the people of the earth. At the discovery of this art, the 
printing presses in Christendom became in the midst of the popu- 
lation what powerful electrical batteries are in circles of living 
beings which connect their opposite poles: They gave out rapid 
and brilliant coruscations of mind, communicating them by power- 
ful and successive impulses throughout the associated masses, until 
Christian Europe was fully charged with great and sound thoughts 
and principles, which have elevated her to her present commanding 
position in the world. And now, a self-generating battery, like the 
torpedo, she stands in the midst of the earth, full charged with 
wisdom and experience, communicating her illuminating and re- 
generating influences to all who come within striking distances. 

It is scarcely necessary to institute a comparison between the 
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morals and public spirit of the most enlightened and civilized 
pagan countries and Christendom. All authorities declare, that 
public spirit in any of the more pleasing or commanding forms of 
benevolence does not exist out of Christendom. Perhaps many 
will learn with surprise that there does not exist on the earth, in- 
dependent of Christianity, an asylum, or a hospital, or a retreat for 
the distressed and unfortunate, or a public school for the instruction 
of the poor and destitute, such as those which adorn the civilization 
of Christendom. Scarcely a cify in Europe or America which has 
not some monument of this kind; and some have many. These 
are the homes of the worn-out and mutilated sailor, the lonely and 
penury stricken widow, of the deaf, the dumb, the blind, and the 
lunatic, where they are made as happy and as comfortable as they 
can possibly be in this world. 

But instead of these charities, which bless humanity in Christen- 
dom, we occasionally find hospitals in pagan countries for brutes, 
while man is left to perish as he may. A century ago, the city of 
Ahmedabad, in India, contained three hospitals for animals. And 
in the city of Surat, the most remarkable institution at the present 
time is the Banyan hospital for sick, wounded, and maimed animals. 
It is inclosed by high walls, and subdivided into numerous courts 
for the accommodation of the different species. In sickness, they 
are attended with the utmost assiduity, and provided with an asylum 
in old age. In 1772, it contained horses, mules, oxen, sheep, goats, 
monkies, poultry, pigeons, and various other birds, also an aged 
tortoise, which was known to have been there seventy-five years. 

It will be observed that we have avoided any comparison of the 
religious opinions and customs of pagans and Christians. And 
although such a comparison would show a vast superiority of the 
latter over the former, yet this would be begging the question, as 
our object is to prove that Christianity is the essential element in 
causing the difference. But before we proceed to state some facts 
which demonstrate this proposition, we will note the comparative 
activity of Christian and pagan nations. 

In Christendom the most distinguishing feature of the nineteenth _ 
century is, unexampled activity, displayed in inquiries after sound 
political and social principles, and moral and religious truths; and 
_in their application to individual and general improvement. Hence 
the rapid and sublime developments of mind ; the daily and almost 
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hourly discoveries in the sciences, and improvements in the fine 
and useful arts; the advancement of trade, and the growth of 
commerce. ‘The degree of activity in a community is the measure 
of its civilization ; where this activity is not found, society remains 
stationary, or rather gradually retrogrades. ‘T'here are no inven- 
tions in the arts, no discoveries in science, no boldness and freedom 
of thought, no development of vast plans for public improvement, 
no great individual or corporate enterprises. External order, and 
a general security of property and person, may indeed be found 
under an extensive and despotic police. Evidences of great wealth 
and power may appear in the erection of pyramids and palaces by 
despotic rulers, who command the persons of the people without 
their consent, as they do their substance ; and too frequently these 
monuments of despotic power are taken for evidence of general 
civilization and prosperity. The true philosophic view of all such 
great works is, that they are the evidence of unutterable oppression 
and distress among the people—the price of incalculable blood and 
treasure. A knowledge of the amount of human misery and waste 
of human life, caused by their construction, would make the blood 
run cold inthe veins. In accomplishing the plans of their ambitious 
masters, men are used as mere beasts of burden, and they perish 
without notice or regret, as the beasts perish, from fatigue and bad 
usage. 

But in Christendom an irrepressible activity pervades the thrones, 
the palaces, and the people ; producing an astonishing commotion 
everywhere, in the open fields, in the gloomy forests, in the popu- 
lous cities, and on the wide and pathless ocean, making discoveries 
in the sciences, and improvements in the arts so rapidly, that we 
scarcely know when we are read up in the one, or have the latest 
and best specimens of the other. While all this is going on in 
Christian countries, subjecting the physical world to the dominion 
of man, and compelling it to administer to his necessities and his 
pleasures, what do we see in pagan or Mohammedan countries ? 
Not one new development in the empire of intellect; not a single 
discovery in moral, political, or physical science ; not the slightest 
improvement in either the useful or the fine arts. All is stationary 
or declining. Christianity, that living and all-informing power, 
which God has given to awake the world to activity and improve- 
ment, is not among them. Hence they are sunk into ignorance 
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and apathy. They use the same material, and form of dress, and 
furniture now that they did a thousand years ago; the same man- 
ners and customs prevail, and if they attempt to introduce Chris- 
tian improvements, they are obliged to employ Christian men as 
agents, owing to their imbecility and ignorance. What better 
proof is desired of the superior activity and energy of Christian 
countries, than the events which are now transpiring in the east ? 
Who doubts the humiliation of the Chinese authority to the small 
English fleets with a few thousand soldiers, notwithstanding the 
celestial emperor has under his command three hundred millions of 
subjects, and perhaps the right of the quarrel on his side. How 
feeble will be the resistance of Chinese power and skill to the 
thunder of the British cannon? Nay, if England were not restrained 
by moral and political considerations, is there an intelligent person 
that doubts but that the British flag would be waving over the 
imperial palace in Pekin in a few short weeks? But could this 
movement be reversed? Where is the pagan power that could 
dispatch its fleets and armies three thousand miles from home, and 
bring into submission the smallest state in Christendom ? 

In a prior remark we suggested the application of the comparison 
to the different Christian countries, for the purpose of showing that 
their advance in civilization is in proportion to the prevalence of 
the purer forms of Christianity. For this purpose it will be suffi- 
cient to fix the attention on Spain, Portugal, and Italy in the south, 
and Russia, in the north of Europe, as one side of the comparison ; 
and on the south and west of Germany, on England, and on France, 
as the other. The superiority of civilization in these latter por- 
tions of Europe cannot be questioned. If we look into their reli- 
gious history and condition, we shall find in the former more pomp 
connected with their worship, but much less liberty of thought. 
And these two facts spring from one great difference between the 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant. And lest we should misstate 
this difference, we will state it from M. Villers prize essay, in answer 
to the following question proposed by the National Institute of 
France, viz.: ‘* What has been the influence of the Reformation on 
the political situation of the states of Europe, and on the progress 
of knowledge?” ‘The essay was approved by this august tribunal 
of French philosophers, and received the prize in the capital of a 
Catholic country. Speaking of the difference between the Catholic 
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and Protestant theologies, M. Villers says,—‘“'The Catholic 
theology rests on the inflexible authority of the decision of the 
church, and consequently prohibits to the student every free use of 
his reason. The Protestant theology, on the contrary, rests on a 
system of examination, on the unlimited use of reason. The most 
liberal exegesis opens to it the knowledge of sacred antiquity ; and 
criticism, that of the history of the church: a simplified and pure 
doctrine is, to it, only the body, the positive form necessary to re- 
ligion: it is supported by philosophy in its examination of the laws 
of nature, of morality, and of the relation of man to the Divinity. 
Whoever is anxious to be well informed in history, in classical 
literature, in philosophy, can use no better method than a course 
of Protestant theology.”—P. 129. 

In the explanation of the interesting fact involved in this com- 
parison, it cannot have escaped notice that the Protestant theology 
prevails, or is cultivated extensively in all the countries on the side 
of the comparison to which we have assigned the superiority ; and 
yet France, a Catholic country, is in this scale, and Russia, not 
Catholic, inthe other. The cause of this variation is obvious, if we 
look into the history of these countries. Russia has but lately 
become Christian, and the fundamental principle of her theology 1s 
the same as that of the Catholic, and her forms of worship also 
conform closely. France, though never thoroughly Protestant, yet 
has always had a large Protestant population, and many of her stars 
of the first magnitude have been Protestants. Under the present 
constitution of France, the Protestant worship is tolerated, and 
under certain conditions supported; and there are two Protestant 
theological seminaries in the kingdom, at Strasburg and Montauban. 
She has been constantly influenced by England and Protestant 
Germany. London, Halle, and Geneva became the schools from 
whence the French derived their erudition. But above all, what 
is not generally known, yet well attested, she never did, and never 
can bow without reserve to papal supremacy, jure dwvino. In 
proof of the remark, reference may be had to Guizot on civiliza- 
tion. These three material facts explain how France comes to be 
abreast of England, if not in the lead, in the progress of civilization. 

The difference in the prevalence of knowledge and liberty in 
these countries is not greater than the difference in the internal 
condition of the people. In the one class of countries, agriculture, 
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economy, and its various branches, are in a deplorable state of 
degradation. Poverty, indolence, beggary, and vice prevail, as in the 
fine provinces of Rome and Naples, in Spain and Portugal, while 
activity and improvements in agriculture, in rural economy, in 
government, strike the attention of the observer in the midst of 
the cold and infertile fields of Scotland, England, and Holland. 

From what has been produced in these comparisons, we may 
see clearly, that the finest portions of Asia and Europe, where 
Christianity does not prevail, are in a much more miserable con- 
dition, notwithstanding their great natural advantages, than the 
sterile and inhospitable portions of Europe, where the vivifying,and 
illuminating power of Christianity has been felt in its purer forms. 
The prevalence of this fact everywhere is a conclusive-argument 
in favor of Christianity, being the essential element in civilization. 
And where it is most pure it is most efficient. 

Having shown, by comparison, the vast superiority of Christian 
over pagan countries, and the decided superiority of those where 
Christianity prevails in its purer forms over others where it does 
not, we shall proceed to exhibit some of the principal facts in the 
history of civilization which attest that Christianity is the cause of 
this difference. 

When the Portuguese first visited India they found in the Malabar 
district a native Christian population, which claimed to have existed 
there from the days of St. Thomas the apostle. After the country 
passed under the dominion of Great Britain, the Rev. Claudius 
Buchanan visited it and explored the interior. He found hundreds 
of thousands of these native Christians who claimed their succes- 
sion from the bishops of Antioch, and possessed and used the 
Syriac Scriptures, copies of which he brought to England. Upon 
his return he published his discoveries and observations in a volume 
entitled, Tue Star 1n THE East, in which he strongly urges the 
British government to make an ecclesiastical establishment for 
India. ‘The object in reciting these extraordinary facts is not to 
show the effect of British influence on the population, but the con- 
dition of that portion of India where these native Christians were 
found, and had existed from the earliest ages, as compared with 
that of the Brahmin and Mohammedan populations in their imme- 
diate vicinity. Malte Brun says, “The inhabitants are uncommonly 
industrious and expert in husbandry ; their villages are the neatest 
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in India; the houses are contiguous in a strait line, built of clay of 
an excellent quality, well smoothed and painted.” Here, under the 
most unpromising circumstances, we see the legitimate influence of 
Christianity upon the well-being of society. 

But Christianity has contributed most materially to the produc- 
tion of the necessaries and comforts of life by the impulse which it 
gave, at the Reformation, to the study of philosophy and the arts. 
Hence, the institution of agricultural societies in most of the states 
and cities of Europe and America. These societies collect in- 
formation and publish it; and offer premiums for improvements 
and inventions. Lectureships and professorships are endowed in 
many colleges and universities ; and even national institutes and 
boards of agriculture exist in various Christian countries. Nor has 
the vast impulse given to the study of philosophy at the Reforma- 
tion operated less beneficially on the manufacturing interests. 
Many philosophical societies have been established, whose trans- 
actions, published to the world, have rendered the empire of philo- 
sophy the common inheritance of Christendom. From these vast 
and various movements in society, under Christian impulses, com- 
merce has sprung up and extended to every accessible port and 
place on the face of the whole earth. And it is remarkable that 
there is not a commercial nation in the world that is not Christian. 
Hence one material fact: while a failure in the crop, or even a 
very great diminution in pagan countries, produces famine and 
pestilence, and not unfrequently rebellion and civil war, in Chris- 
tian countries the deficiency is made up by commerce importing a 
supply from foreign sources. Hence neither famine nor pestilence 
has been known in Europe since the Reformation, except the latter, 
by importation from some pagan or Mohammedan country. 

As a decisive proof that our reasoning on this interesting ques- 
tion is well founded, compare the increase and decrease of popu- 
lations in pagan and Christian countries. In none of the former 
is population increasing; in most of them it is decreasing. In 
China and India it is supposed to be stationary ; in Turkey and all 
her dependencies, it has long since been on the decline; while in 
most Christian countries it has been rapidly on the increase. It 
has doubled in England within one hundred years, notwithstanding 
the vast drains of her armies and navies, and of emigration. The 
same may be said of France, of many parts of Germany, and of 
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Russia. The explanation of this remarkable fact is found in the 
law of the increase and decrease of population, which is, in pro- 
portion to the means of comfortable subsistence. ; 

We also mentioned the security and sanctity of the domestic re- 
lations as a prime evidence of high civilization. Let us now notice 
two or three particulars in its history which bear on this question. 
We shall not presume too much when we say, one cannot conceive 
of society being in a tolerable state of civilization where security 
and sanctity of the domestic relations do not prevail. And it is 
equally impossible to suppose these relations to be secure or sacred 
where polygamy prevails. It is a well-attested fact that this 
custom is tolerated in every pagan country : it has been so tolerated 
in all ages. 

It ceased to exist only under the influence of revealed religion. 
Europe is indebted to Christianity for deliverance from it, and for 
the elevation of woman to her proper position in society. Chris- 
tianity, which positively forbids polygamy on pain of the eternal 
damnation of the soul, had been for three hundred and sixty years 
gradually altering the opinions and controlling the feelings of the 
Roman world, until the impression it had made was a sufficient 
foundation for legislative action, when Theodosius the Great and 
his sons Arcadius and Honorius, by edict, A. D. 393, had the honor 
of abolishing it throughout the empire. This single fact in the 
history of civilization is sufficient to establish the claim of Chris- 
tianity as the principal element in perfecting society. 

One other fact, connected with the history of woman, imparts 
much light and power to this argument. The genius of pagan 
society and government requires the degradation of woman; while 
that of Christian society and government her elevation and pro- 
tection. The first are founded essentially on the idea of power: 
the latter on the idea of morality and justice. Hence, as history 
everywhere attests, the first have always made less account of the’ 
lives of females than of males; and their whole social policy is to 
require the female in the lower ranks of life to perform the drudgery 
of the household, and in the higher, to be removed from society, 
excluded from mental and moral improvement, and shut up within’ 
her own premises, simply for the pleasure of her master. In what 
pagan or Mohammedan country does woman mingle in society 
with ease and equality, receiving the respect and attentions of man, 
Vou. I.—16 
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and in return bestowing upon him comfort, pleasure, and _refine- 
ment? Whoever else may be an enemy to Christianity, surely 
infidelity or irreligion in woman would be treason against her own 
virtue and felicity. 

The civilizing and conservative power of Christianity is strikingly 
exhibited by a comparison of the west of Europe, where the church 
sustained the shock of the northern barbarians, and converted 
them ; with Asia, Egypt, and those portions of Europe where she 
fell under the Mohammedan power. The countries which the 
Mohammedans overran, and where they nearly extinguished Chris- 
tianity, were the garden spots of the world, in a good state of 
culture, and filled with a civilized population. The conquerors 
themselves possessed its first elements, derived from Arabia and 
the East. They held the fundamental principle of religion also, 
the doctrine of only one living and true God. Yet with all these 
advantages, every country where they extinguished religion has 
suffered a diminution of population, of the comforts of life, of 
domestic and social happiness ; and liberty is an entire stranger to 
them. On the other hand, the invaders which poured down from 
the north upon Europe, and took possession of her cities, towns, 
mountains, and plains, were barbarians indeed. Every element of 
general society, except religion, perished in their presence. The 
church alone withstood the shock, and became the great conserva- 
tive agent in recovering Europe from the desolation and darkness 
which followed. Yet in the midst of these barbarians, on the very 
soil which they won by their valor, has grown up the great Euro- 
pean family of nations, with their vast circle of sciences and arts, 
their manufactures and commerce, and their varied, exuberant, and 
splendid civilization. We may conceive faintly of the power and 
superiority of these nations, when we remember, that one of them,, 
whose court and capital are on a small island in the Atlantic, rules 
over nearly one fourth of the population of the world, and directs 
more than one third of its elements of power. 

Now, the interesting problem to be solved is this: Why have 
the populous and civilized countries of Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
which were conquered by the Mohammedans, gradually sunk back 
into darkness, misery, and slavery ; while the portions of Europe, 
overrun by barbarians indeed, have made such wonderful advance- 
ment in all the arts of peace and war, and in every thing that can 
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adorn humanity? The only answer which can be given to this 
question, the answer which history, philosophy, and reason attest, 
is, the preservation and influence of Christianity. Whatever re- 
mained in the general wreck of Roman society and civilization, 
found an asylum in the bosom of the church: here it was nursed 
into life, and gradually imbued with the spirit and forms of Chris- 
tianity. ‘These overcame the fierce and savage Goth, and Hun, 
and Vandal, and Frank, and tamed their wild and violent spirits, 
and brought them under the influence of religion. They became 
Christians, and society began to be reconstructed, and the result, 
though slow, is grand and permanent. 

We might add many striking instances of the influences of 
Christianity on the progress of civilization, but time will not permit. 
We hasten to show from its principles and institutions that it must 
have had, and must continue to have this effect. 

The first thing to be noted is, that it addresses mankind with 
divine authority. It comes in the name of God. If the doctrines 
which it teaches, and the threats and promises it contains, are just 
and good in themselves, what must be their power and effect under 
the sanction of Heaven? Religion is a system of restraints, ope- 
rating on the very fountains and springs of action. It lays its com- 
mand and authority upon the heart—upon the passions—and holds 
these toa strict accountability. This no human law has ever 
attempted to do. Thus Christianity established a moral power in 
society, which is founded upon this great truth—the only hope of 
humanity—that there is a law above all human law, in all times 
and in all places the same. This power, established at the foun- 
tains of thought, of impulse, and of action, greatly influenced the 
developments of society. Hence the manners, opinions, and laws 
of Christendom are molded and improved by its invisible and in- 
tangible agency. In order to perpetuate this moral power in society 
it was necessary to give it a visible embodyment, with rules and 
regulations. Hence the visible church arose. Her general rules 
are by divine authority, and contained in the New Testament. Her 
explanatory and prudential rules, to guide in the application of 
Scripture in questions of morals, were gradually produced and 
multiplied, forming the canon law; and every intelligent citizen 
knows how great was the influence of this body of ecclesiastical 
law, in recovering Europe from the dark ages, and in reconstruct- 
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ing and perfecting modern society. Little does the ungrateful 
infidel think, while he enjoys wealth, safety, and consideration in 
society, that he is indebted for them all to the religion he affects 
to despise. 
. But in matters of liberty and government, politicians and states- 
men have not always done justice to religion. The genius and 
institutions of Christianity are directly opposed to the two great 
errors in the world affecting human liberty and government, viz., 
slavery and hereditary power. We do not now refer to the par- 
ticular question of slavery which agitates our own country: but to 
the general question of depriving a human being of his nights, 
privileges, and personal freedom, when he has neither forfeited 
nor embarrassed them, or either of them, by his own misconduct 
orcrimes. Thus Christianity struck at the root of that great wrong, 
which has existed in all countries and in all ages—the practice of 
reducing prisoners of war, and debtors unable to pay, to a state of 
slavery. As for hereditary political power or monarchy, there is 
not a single element of Christianity in favor of either. The Scrip- 
tures are directly opposed to both, as will appear from a brief 
sketch of the Jewish constitution ; in which, perhaps to his sur- 
prise, the reader will see all the elements of our own glorious 
republic. 
The Jewish government is generally considered to have been a 
theocracy. We usually attach an erroneous idea to this term. 
From the fact, that God gave the ten commandments to Moses, we 
conclude, without examination, that he gave all the laws which 
Moses published ; and because he occasionally interfered in difficult 
questions, and gave his decision by the high priest, we infer that 
he always interfered, and directed the administration. But both 
these conclusions are very erroneous and injurious. God gave the 
decalogue without any agency of Moses; but Moses produced the 
body of the Jewish law by the legitimate exercise of his own reason, 
aided and guided by inspiration. Very rarely did the divine Being 
‘interfere in the administration of the laws without the agency of 
the magistrate; perhaps never, after the people had settled in 
Palestine, and their constitution was fully developed and fixed. 
The proper idea, therefore, of the Jewish theocracy is, that the 
sentiment of religion, requiring a.constant reference to the will of 
God, as king, prevailed in the production and administration of 
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the Jewish constitution. Religion was the foundation of the civil 
machinery, and the informing spirit that directed its movements ; 
and the much more deep and correct impression, prevailing among 
the Jews at that time, of the constant and efficient agency of the 
divine Being in the affairs of men, led them to seek wisdom of him 
in all their plans and operations, and when they were successful 
and prosperous, to refer to him as the author of their blessings. 
This gave rise to the idea of theocracy ; and the promise of God 
frequently repeated, and more frequently fulfilled, that he would 
guide them when they were perplexed, and aid them when they 
were enfeebled, completed and established the idea. But the 
general error lies in supposing his governance and aid were inde- 
pendent of their reason and judgment. Now let us look into the 
Jewish constitution and see what was produced by the predomi- 
nance of the religious sentiment in the minds of the Jewish magis- 
trates and people. 

The history of the Jewish government divides itself naturally 
into three periods. The first extends from the times of the twelve 
patriarchs to the introduction of the monarchy: the second, from 
the introduction of the monarchy to the Babylonian captivity : the 
third, from their return to Judea, under the decree and protection 
of Cyrus, to the subversion of their state by the Romans. In the 
first period, the foundation of their constitution was laid in the 
separate existence of the twelve tribes with their own magistrates 
severally, yet united as one nation for the general welfare and 
common defense. The chief magistrate of each tribe was called 
the head of the tribe, and sometimes senior or senator. Every 
tribe obeyed its own prince, who appears to have been elected. 
As the people increased in numbers, various heads of families 
united together, and selected some individual from their own body 
for their leader ; to whom they were willing to submit while con- 
vinced of his virtues. This was their form of government while in 
Egypt. Under the administration of Moses, it was further expanded 
by the appointment of an additional number of judges, and the 
adoption of the principle of appeal from a lower to a higher magis- 
trate. These judges were elected by the suffrages of the people 
from those who by their authority and rank might be reckoned 
among their rulers. The inferior judges, that is, those who super- 
intended the judicial concerns of the smaller numbers of the people, 
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were subordinate to the superior judges, or those who judged a 
larger number ; and difficult cases went up from the inferior to the 
superior judges: very difficult cases were appealed to Moses him- 
self, and in some cases from Moses to the high priest. Here, when 
the efforts of human reason and judgment failed, they asked and 
obtained the interference of Heaven.* 

The various civil officers were dispersed, as a matter of course, 
into different parts of the country. Those of them, accordingly, 
who dwelt in the same city, or the same neighborhood, formed the 
comitia, senate or legislative assembly of their immediate vicinity. 
Deut. xix, 12; xxv, 8,9; Judges viii, 14; ix, 3-46; xi, 5; 1 Sam. 
vill, 4; xvi, 4. When all that dwelt in any particular tribe were 
convened, they formed the legislative assembly of the tribe; and 
when they were convened in one body from all the tribes, they 
formed the legislative assembly of the nation, and were the repre- 
sentatives of all the people. Josh. xxiii, 1, 2; xxiv, 1. 

These were the leading features of the Jewish constitution prior 
to the introduction of monarchy. We see each tribe existing 
as a separate civil community, independent of the other tribes: 
here is the idea of our separate independent states. But although 
in many things each tribe existed by itself, and acted separately, 
yet in others the tribes were united, and formed one national 
community. If any affair concerned the whole, or many of ‘the 
tribes, it was considered, and determined in the legislative as- 
sembly of the nation. Here is the idea of our national congress, 
in which each state is represented. And in the assembly of the 
magistrates of any particular city forming the comitia or senate of 
the city, we have the idea of our municipal corporations. And in 
the creation of these magistrates by election, we have seen that the 
sovereignty resided in the people. Indeed, so many elements of 
popular freedom are found in the Jewish constitution, that Lowman 
and Michaelis are in favor of considering it a democracy.t Yet this 
constitution was developed under the divine direction, and esta- 


* How natural is this application of religion to the development of society ! 
It will explain the great fact, well attested in every nation, that divine inter- 
ference in human affairs was more frequent in the early periods of the world 
than in later, when education and experience were sufficient to guide man in 
all the ordinary, and most of the momentous affairs of life. 


+ See Watson’s Dictionary. Article, Government of the Hebrews. 
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lished under the divine sanction. How passing strange is it then 
that kings should claim to reign jure divino! What an outrage 
upon religion and comon sense, for mortal man to proclaim himself 
king, by the grace of God! (Rex Dei gratia.) 

The introduction of monarchy into the Jewish constitution was 
expressly against the declaration of the divine will, and was de- 
manded by the people, in the days of Samuel, when they had be- 
come unworthy of liberty. 

The history of this transaction is recited with such simplicity 
and force, that we need do no more than read it to you, from the 
eighth chapter of first Samuel, in order that you may feel that God 
is against monarchy :—“ And they said unto Samuel, Behold thou 
art old, and thy sons walk not in thy ways: now make us a king 
to judge us like all the nations. But the thing displeased Samuel, 
when they said, Give us a king to judge us. And Samuel prayed 
unto the Lord. And the Lord said unto Samuel, Hearken unto 
the voice of the people in all they say unto thee: for they have 
not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I should not 
reign over them. According to all the works which they have 
done, since the day that I brought them up out of Egypt, even unto 
this day, wherewith they have forsaken me, and served other gods ; 
so do they also unto thee. Now, therefore, hearken unto their 
voice: howbeit yet protest solemnly unto them, and show them the 
manner of the king that shall reign over them. And Samuel told 
all the words of the Lord unto the people that asked of him a 
king. And he said, This will be the manner of the king that shall 
reign over you: he will take your sons, and appoint them for him- 
self, for his chariots, and to be his horsemen; and some shall run 
before his chariots. And he will appoint him captains over thou- 
sands, and captains over fifties, and will set them to ear his ground, 
and to reap his harvest, and to make his instruments of war, and 
instruments of his chariots. And he will take your daughters to 
be confectionaries, and to be cooks, and to be bakers. And he will 
take your fields, and your vineyards, and your oliveyards, even the 
best of them, and give them to his servants. And he will take the 
tenth of your seed, and of your vineyards, and give to his officers 
and to his servants. And he will take your men-servants, and 
your maid-servants, and your goodliest young men, and your asses, 
and put them to his work. He will take the tenth of your sheep : 
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and ye shall be his servants. And ye shall cry out in that day, 
because of your king which ye shall have chosen you; and the 
Lord will not hear you in that day. Nevertheless, the people re- 
fused to obey the voice of Samuel: and they said, Nay ; but we 
will have a king over us.” 

We have further said that the Scriptures were opposed to here- 
ditary political power. 'The proof of this we see everywhere in 
the Jewish constitution to the time of Saul, the first king ; and upon 
his acting wickedly, the declaration of God, by the mouth of his 
prophet, was, 1 Sam. xv, 28, ‘“‘ The Lord has rent the kingdom of 
Israel from thee this day, and has given it to a neighbor of thine, 
that is better than thou.” 

From what has been said above, taken from the Scripture, we 
see that the declaration of God is in favor of a confederated repub- 
lican government, and directly opposed to monarchy, and to all 
hereditary political power. And this declaration is further confirmed 
by the prosperity of the Jewish people during sixteen ages prior to 
their kings, and their general-distressed situation ever after, until 
their final overthrow by the Romans, in the reigns of Vespasian 
and Titus. 

It would extend this article to too great a length to mention the 
many divine precepts and exhortations which prescribe and enforce 
the social and domestic duties. We shall pass them over and 
mention but one other general injunction of Christianity, that is, uni- 
versal love to mankind, which tends to a community of feeling and 
of nations. This is the only religion which has ever overleaped 
the limits of country, with respect to fraternal feeling, and has 
claimed as members of its family every people, and kindred, and 
tongue. This injunction of universal love, worthy of a heavenly 
religion, is enforced by the three following high considerations :— 
“ God hath made of one blood all nations, to dwell upon the face of 
the earth.” All these nations sprung from one blood, are redeemed 
to one common worship by one Lord Jesus Christ. Hence we are 
required, not to live unto ourselves, but unto others, in order to 
promote the supreme happiness of man. Under the influence of 
these injunctions the Christian church becomes missionary, and 
her warrant runs in these words: ‘‘Go ye into all nations, and 
preach my gospel to every creature.” We challenge the world to 
show in her history that any other religion was missionary, employ- 
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ing only moral and peaceful means. Did the philosophers of 

Greece go abroad at the expense of fortune and life, preaching 
their doctrines, collecting their disciples into societies, and reducing 
them to order, and subjecting them to regular rules. Never: nor 
any other philosophers. Here is the specific difference between 
all other religions and systems of morals, and the Christian system. 
In its missionary warrant and spirit consists mainly its conservative 
and assimilating power, which has gradually wrought out the law 
of nations, established upon reason and morality, a law unknown 
to ancient or modern paganism or Mohammedanism. These are 
not and cannot be parties to this law, only so far as they are influ- 
enced by Christian policy. ‘This modern law of nations, acknow- 
ledged now in Christendom, applies the principles of morals to the 
conduct of states, and holds them responsible for their policy, and 
that delicate and almost indefinable thing we call balance of power 
in Europe, is the instrument of enforcing obedience. Hence the 
dogs of war have been chained up since the peace of 1815, and 
though they may occasionally growl, as now between France and 
the four great powers, or even bark, now and then, as recently at 
Beyroot, in the Mediterranean, yet they will not be let slip again 
in Europe, to cause her cities to be wrapped in flames, or her 
plains to be desolated. Christianity has muzzled them, and she 
will continue to soften the obdurate, soothe the excited, illuminate: 
the ignorant, and refine the barbarous, until, in the language of 

Scripture, “the wolf shall dwell with the lamb; the leopard lie 
down with the kid ; the calf with the young lion, and a little child 
shall lead them.” 

Dickinson College, Dec., 1840. 





Art. IV.—Obligations to sustain our Literary Institutions. 


‘¢ Suos cultores scientia coronat.’’ 


Ir is the work of time to repair the ruins of the fall. If man 
had never sinned, a degree of intelligence, indefinitely exceeding 

_ that of the noblest mind in the present state, might have been the 
privilege of all. But an intellectual as well as moral paralysis has 
seized the mind, enfeebled its powers, and shrouded it in darkness. 
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And now Heaven has decreed that man shall know by his own 
exertions, or remain for ever in ignorance. In defiance of all dis- 
abilities, mind has asserted its original right, and aspired to its first 
designed perfection. It has devised its own means of accomplish- 
ing its noble designs, and entered extensively upon their applica- 
tion. Among the most influential of these are seminaries of 
learning. With the view of presenting their claims to the foster- 
ing care of an enlightened community, we shall attempt an ampli- 
fication of the following proposition :— 

Ir Is THE DUTY OF EVERY PHILANTHROPIST, PATRIOT, AND 
CHRISTIAN, TO EXTEND LIBERAL PATRONAGE TO LITERARY IN- 
STITUTIONS. 

In support of this sentiment, we urge in the first place, the bear- 
ing of education upon human happiness. We would not fail care- 
fully to honor the Christian doctrine, that there is no true happiness 
apart from the supreme devotion of the soul to its Creator, Re- 
deemer, and Sanctifier. But education, in a popular sense, includes 
all that moral, as well as intellectual and physical training, neces- 
sary to the development of the man. It infringes no claims; it 
supercedes no work of evangelical religion. But it is mind that 
enjoys, consequently the limit of the mental capacity must be the 
limit of enjoyment. 

The arcana of nature may be stored with the purest luxuries of 
intellect, but mental power must reach their depths, and develop 
their treasures. Mind may be the appropriate scene of mental 
revel, but it reveals its mysteries, and opens its riches to none but 
cultivated minds. ‘Truth is the food of intellect. Without it, the 
mind of loftiest original famishes and dwindles to nothing. But in 
this world truth and error commingle with chaotic confusion. How 
then, without mature abstraction and corrected reason, is this wild 
irregularity to yield to order’s law, and present a scene of chas- 
tened loveliness to the mind? Of all there is of human life, none 
but the stinted present lives for our enjoyment till governed memory 
brings back the past, and educated association assembles kindred 
facts from ocean, earth, and air. The sensations and perceptions 
of other days, though crowded with unrevealed elements of happi- 
ness, die away in the distance, until a true conception makes them 
live again. The materials of thinking float uncontrolled in dreaming 
wildness til] a purified imagination summons them to the gathering, 
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and then, by magic combination, romance becomes reality. Man 
has an original susceptibility of beauty, grandeur, and sublimity ; 
and the elements of these emotions live in endless variety where 
the eye of ignorance never gazed—where the foot of cowardice 
never trod. 

But educated moral feelings, and strengthened moral powers, are 
sources of the purest and highest enjoyment. The principles of 
morality are as immutable as truth, but between these and man’s 
depravity there is no affinity. It must be granted, even by the 
philosopher, that a supernatural change in the moral sentiments and 
feelings is indispensable to success in virtue, and hence, of course, 
to pure felicity ; and thus the soul, renovated by religion, though 
uneducated, may feel zm kind the thrills of purest, holiest bliss ; 
but in degree this happiness must be limited by the mental capa- 
city. It must, however, be remembered that the correctness of our 
moral judgments, and the strength of the feeling of moral obligation, 
depend upon the development and education of this department of 
mind. ‘The soul learns what to love and what to hate, to approve 
and disapprove. ‘The practiced moral eye gathers light from ob- 
scurer points in moral darkness. The chastened mind feels all 
the heaven of virtue and the hell of vice. 

Thus it is seen, that while nature’s best resources of human 
bliss are denied the illiterate, and even mind itself conceals its 
treasures from the unenlightened, genuine science scales the 
massive walls which have long and sullenly inclosed mind’s richest 
treasures. It bears away its trophies from the arena of contest 
with ignorance, poverty, fanaticism, and pride. It penetrates the 
arcana of nature, and revels in the mysteries of mind. It sunders 
truth from error, and gathers luxuries from the most unfruitful soil 
of nature. How important then its influence upon the happiness of 
man; and who can fail to see in this the high obligation to sustain 
institutions of learning ? 

But consider, in the next place, how indispensable is education 
to human usefulness. Man’s social nature sufficiently indicates 
that he was designed to impart happiness to others. That he 
exists for himself alone, and, hence, is at liberty to surrender to 
the dominion of unmingled selfishness, is a sentiment worthy of the 
dark ages, but altogether too gross and vulgar for the days of science 
and refinement. Without attempting to prove it, we shall assume, 
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as universally conceded, that all human beings are under the 
strongest obligations to do every thing reasonably possible to pro- 
mote the happiness of others, and proceed to remark, that liberality 
is essential to usefulness. In the unequal distribution of means, 
and the imperious wants of suffering multitudes, is clearly seen the 
design to invite the spirit of benevolence. How numerous and 
interesting the opportunities, in the present social order, to bless 
the poor in his humble cottage, and relieve the distressed by the 
offerings of charity! How many and worthy are the institutions of 
learning and religion which urge their importunate claims upon our 
kindness and liberality! And he who would be useful must not 
seek to know how limited may be his appropriations, and screen 
him from the rebukes of society ; but with intelligent discrimina- 
tion he must know all the claims upon his funds, and bound his 
benevolence only by his means. And can it be questioned whether 
education promotes liberality?’ Where have you seen such humi- 
liating exhibitions of parsimony as among the ignorant rich? minds 
which have never been enlightened by the genial rays of science, 
or expanded by the power of education? And where have you 
witnessed the pourings forth of noble benevolence as among the 
enlightened—the minds of purer, richer intelligence ? 

But he mistakes the genius of social order who supposes libe- 
rality to be the only, or even the greatest element of usefulness. 
Those are most useful whose lofty minds oppose the strongest bar- 
rier to the corruptions and delusions of the age; who resist with 
greatest moral power the encroachments of vice and the heavings 
of internal depravity? Wo to the world! but moral disorder is 
interwoven with the very frame-work of socicty; and where will 
it find its antagonist principle if not in sanctified intelligence ? Who 
will dispute the reign of superstition and fanaticism, if not the 
noble, valiant soul that has been gathering its power for successive 
years from the study of truth? Indeed, it must be conceded that 
men of pure and extensive learning are the conservatives of the 
world. 

Genuine usefulness includes also direct labors for the good of 
mankind. Educated minds infuse themselves into the social ele- 
ments around them. ‘They are the sources of intellectual light and 
genial warmth to minds enshrouded in ignorance, and chilled by the 
winds of ‘superstition. They spend themselves for the general 
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good ; either by imparting direct instruction, or moving them to 
intelligent, virtuous action, by the force of a noble example. In- 
deed, from science must flow that pure and mellowing light which 
shall illumine our mental darkness and soften the asperities of our 
nature. Education must dismantle the world of its rustic garb, and 
array it in robes of unsullied beauty. Devoted learning must 
breathe upon this chaos of mind, and restore it to order and loveli- 
ness. Sanctified intelligence must speak to this world of slumber- 
ing intellect, and rouse it to conscious life. ‘Thus it is seen that 
education contributes largely to human usefulness as well as happi- 
ness. And here is our appeal to the philanthropist. He is the 
lover of his race. This elementary principle with him has ripened 
into an easy habit. He identifies himself with every thing that 
involves the happiness and usefulness of man. How then can he 
fail to be a patron of learning ? 

But we remark further, in support of our general proposition, 
that elevated intelligence is indispensable to the perpetuity of a 
free government. In an absolute monarchy the excellence of 
civil institutions depends upon the purity and intelligence of the 
royal line. No demand is made upon the wisdom or ignorance of 
the common people in controlling the heads of civil departments, or 
in framing the code by which they are to be governed. Theirs is 
a blind unequivocal obedience, whether the government be easy or 
oppressive. Thus the ignorance of the people is the security of 
despotism. Tyranny trembles at the approach of light, and science 
is the dread of aristocratic power! But in a republican government 
it is widely different. Here the rights of every man are sacred. 
Every man is a candidate for the highest offices of state, and every 
officer depends for his elevation directly or indirectly upon the 
elective franchise. 

The people then should be sufficiently intelligent to appreciate 


their own rights. In any government, however free, some indi- ~ 


vidual rights are surrendered to the general good. Society, and 
especially civil society, can exist upon no other principle. Every 
man who claims the immunities of government has sacrificed private 
interests, for which these immunities are supposed to be more than 
an equivalent. A violent resumption of these rights by the people 
would be to tear away the very foundation of the political compact; 
wrest from the government the elements of its strength and great- 
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ness, and secure the sway of anarchy or despotism. And it would 
be equally dangerous for the people to surrender their reserved 
equivalent rights to the power of aspiring rulers, or the control of 
political demagogues. Civil convulsions and premature revolutions 
have invariably arisen, either from the aggressions of the govern- 
ment upon the rights of the people, or the encroachments of the 
people upon the rights of the government. Where then is our 
security unless the great mass of the people are sufficiently edu- 
cated to define their own rights; to clearly distinguish between 
those which are voluntarily surrendered, and those which are 
sacredly guarantied to them by the civil compact ? 

But the officers of a free government are to be chosen from 
among the people: every man 1s, therefore, a candidate for the 
highest offices of government, and every office is itself a science. 
The powers and duties of the executive, legislative, and judicial, 
are all to be accounted for and appreciated upon scientific prin- 
ciples : and even the subordinate offices of county and town, all 
bear a clear relation to the political whole, which none but an edu- 
cated mind can accurately trace and properly define. And how 
can a man hope to be qualified for any of these high and sacred 
functions without a thorough education? It will not be assuming 
too much to say that the theory of every office in the government 
ought to be thoroughly understood by every freeman, as well to 
enable him to detect the failures of incumbents, as to be himself 
qualified for any office to which he may be elevated by the voice 
of the people. 

But it may be esteemed even more important for those who are 
eligible to such high responsibilities, to have reached a mental 
maturity adequate to the most thorough investigation and critical 
judgment. Education is not so much a collection of scientific facts 
as it is a development of mind. It inures to patient investigation 
and profound research. It teaches how to overcome difficulties, 
and make recreation of the onerous duties of practical life. This 
is the mental culture to which every youth should aspire. Mind 
unbalanced is the sport of caprice and the prey of fanaticism. It 
magnifies indefinitely the evils of life, while it fails to perceive their 
remedies in the provisions of nature. If such a mind were to be 
elevated by the power of fortune to responsible rank, it would be 
but to make it the prey of its own deficiencies—the focus of ridi- 
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cule and contempt—and hurry it to its appropriate level; or to 
impose upon the credulity of its miserable constituents. Here too 
is the source of tyranny and usurpation. The ignoramus, forced 
above his level, is suddenly intoxicated with the love of power, 
and reeling from his equilibrium, proudly glories in the hallucina- 
tions of his own insanity. Jealous, haughty, and impatient of re- 
straint, he sees a rival in every noble intellect ; tramples upon every 
aspiring genius, and treats as enemies all who dare to question his 
infallibility ! Will, conscience, and reason must bow at the shrine 
of his ambition, and, to appease his anger, the miserable slaves of 
his power must affect to smile at their chains! Proper intellectual 
cultivation would have held him within his appropriate limits, or 
made him worthy of his responsible trust. 

We urge further that extensive knowledge is essential to the safe 


and legitimate use of the elective franchise, Among the candidates. 


for responsible offices there will be almost every grade of talent 
and character: some will ask your suffrage, whose political schemes 
are visionary, impracticable, or ruinous ; and many will be destitute 
of that moral integrity which alone can qualify them to be the rulers 
of a free people—the dupes of a party, or the slaves of misguided 
passion! Every man who votes should be: sufficiently intelligent 
and virtuous to distinguish between aspiring egotism and genuine 
merit ; to dissect and expose the wildness of political heresy, and 
rebuke with merited defeat the deluded recreant who would sacri- 
fice the purest constitution and the dearest freedom to his own 
depraved ambition ! 

But suppose the reverse of all this to be true. Suppose the 
people to be destitute of sufficient discrimination to determine what 
rights they have surrendered by the conditions of the civil com- 
pact, and what they have reserved as sacred and indispensable to 
true freedom ; and thus almost certain to attempt by violent hands 
to wrest from the civil power the very basis upon which it stands ; 
or basely yield to the imperious claims of despotism all that is 
glorious in liberty, or ennobling in the sway of a well-regulated 
_ democracy! Suppose your sons reared without a knowledge of. 
the functions of office ; thrown into the emergencies of official life 
with minds enfeebled and dwarfed by inaction; brought into col- 
lision with the stubborn, stormy elements of public action without 
the mental energy and power which alone can secure a triumph; 


* 
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and,: finally, suppose the holders of the elective franchise to be 
incapable of appreciating real merit ; incompetent to analyze the 
vagaries of heated fanaticism, and detect the fair, but shallow visage 
of heartless hypocrisy ; the ready captives of designing selfishness ; 
the cowardly dupes of political intrigue ; and how long should we 
boast of our free institutions? How soon would the fair fabric of 
American liberty reel from its base and crush the freedom of a 
world in its fall! General intelligence 1s indispensable to the 
perpetuity of a free government. Here then.is the appeal to the 
patriot. He is a lover of his country. He values above all price 
the purity and freedom of her institutions. He watches with a 
jealous eye every cloud which lowers in the political heavens. He 
is the soul of freedom, of which education is the only conservator. 
How then can he fail to be an active, thorough supporter of literary 
stitutions ? 

But education 1s an wmportant auxiliary to evangelical religion. 
It aids religion by enlarging and strengthening the mental capacity 
for the reception of its elevated bliss. We have seen that it is 
mind that enjoys; hence, obviously, even the happiness of Chris- 
tians must be limited by their mental capacities. Conceive of a 
mind in its infant state under the control of religion; its power of 
perceiving relations limited, reason and judgment but slightly de- 
veloped ; its ideas all particular, and these thrown together without 
rule or order ; its natural and moral sensibilities distorted and un- 
controlled ; the will governed by the most inadequate inducements, 
determining upon partial developments and mistaken relations, and 
how does the happiness of such a mind compare with that of a 
Newton, a Locke, or a Wesley? Here we see the influence of 
education in fitting the mind for religious enjoyment. Under its 
genial influence the intellect expands to its intended greatness. Its 
perceptions are true and clear; its associations corrected, and its 
classifications based upon correct analysis and true relationship. 
Instead of a partial survey of objects of mental decision, the intel- 
lect now grasps the largest wholes. The will determines upon 
large intellectual surveys, and obeys the suggestions of the noblest, 
truest generalization. Such a mind education presents to the high, 
ennobling joys of Christianity. And can the congeniality of science 
and religion be further questioned ? 

Again: it furnishes clear and decisive evidence of the divinity 
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of the Christian system. If the Christian religion be what it 
claims to be, a system of facts, it has nothing to fear from the 
developments of science. Science is truth, and the principles of 
truth never war with each other; nay, they reciprocally sustain 
each other. Every new principle which science reveals adds 
strength to the fortress of truth, and gathers fresh laurels for the 
brow of its votary. If religion were a fable ; if it were the crea- 
tion of designing men to impose upon credulity and fanaticism, it 
might justly fear that the discoveries of science would tend to 
unmask its deformity, and destroy its influence. Hence, every 
system of false religion cautiously avoids the light of science. 
Heathenism seeks the covert of intellectual night, and withers 
from the gaze of day. The security of Romish superstition and 
priestcraft is in the ignorance and degradation of her people! The 
expansive power of intelligence would sunder her chains, and rescue 
her deluded victims from her withering grasp! If it is true that 
the Church of Rome builds schools and colleges, it is equally true 
that her literature is but a miserable apology for the sublime 
realities of science. It is a quietus upon the minds of the people 
to allay the restless risings of intellect for its own immortal ele- 
ment! It is a feint to deceive still more her deluded votaries. 
Nay, it is but the certain echo of her own religious dogmas and 
gross superstitions ! 

But, on the contrary, pure Christianity has ever sought the 
light. It stands forth in bold relief, and proudly challenges the 
most scientific investigation. ‘The absence and defects of science 
have ever been its greatest calamities. But as the mists of igno- 
rance have rolled away, it has shone like the orb of day in a clear 
and cloudless sky. The literature of the Bible is vindicated by 
the literature of nature. Philosophy and geology confirm its his- 
tory, and the developments of every revolving year attest the in- 
spiration of its pages. How strong, then, the support of science 
to the Christian faith! How important its aid to the triumphs of 
the cross ! 

But, finally : 2 heightens immeasurably our views of the divine 
perfections ; especially His knowledge, his wisdom, and his power. 
In the heavens above, the uneducated mind perceives nothing but 
a magnificent arch, studded with twinkling stars. A vacant stare 
and undefined wonder answer to the beaming glories of the noc- 
Vou. I.—17 
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turnal heavens. But there the Christian philosopher beholds the 
rolling orbs of magnificent systems, the creation of unlimited power. 
In the “ eye of his mind,” worlds after worlds, peopled with higher 
orders of intelligence, rise in endless variety from the dominions of 
infinity, and wheel their ceaseless rounds in perfect harmony ; all 
proclaiming the inimitable skill and overwhelming greatness of their 
divine Original. ‘The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork.” 

Here we must arrest the progress of thought. The theme is 
endless. Its adequate development would extend this article far 
beyond our design. But we have found access to the Christian. 
He is identified with the spiritual interests of the world. He 
is pledged to the faithful support of every thing essential to the 
success of evangelical religion. Education expands the mind for 
the reception of its elevated bliss. It furnishes clear and decisive 
evidence of the inspiration of its doctrines; and immeasurably 
heightens our views of the divine perfections. The Christian must, 
then, be the patron of genuine science. 

Thus it has fully appeared that sanctified learning is inseparably 
identified with the happiness and usefulness of human intelligences ; 
that it is indispensable to the perpetuity of a free government ; and 
that it is an important auxiliary to evangelical religion. Verily, 
“‘ suos cultores scientia coronat.” Science, or knowledge, crowns 
her votaries. The philanthropist, the patriot, and the Christian, 
then, must rally to its support. And need we insist that the principal 
mode of doing this successfully is by the erection and patronage 
of literary institutions? Where are the radiant points from which 
the rays of intellectual light diverge to illuminate the world? What 
are our gushing fountains, whence the pure streams of intelligence 
roll through our thirsty land? Experience, wisdom, and gratitude, 
combine to point in reply to our institutions of learning, from the 
common school to the nobly endowed and powerful university. In 
view of the whole, our general proposition will, therefore, be uni- 
versally admitted,— 

Ir Is THE DUTY OF EVERY PHILANTHROPIST, PATRIOT, AND 
CHRISTIAN, TO EXTEND LIBERAL PATRONAGE TO LITERARY IN- 
STITUTIONS. 

If there be a man who has no claims to either of these ennobling 
appellations, he may be expected to demand exemption from the 

17" 
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burdens of education. Be not surprised if you find his childyen 
growing up in ignorance ; if these gems of immortality are fading 
and changing from his criminal neglect; if a spirit more daring 
than the rest, which is struggling for release from this unnatural 
thraldom, should be menaced and frowned into compliance with 
the demands of haughty egotism and blind superstition! Be not 
astonished if you find the whole weight of his influence sustained 
by the aristocracy of wealth, leveled at the proudest monuments of 
industry, benevolence, and intelligence! Expect to be denied, 
when you ask him for funds to aid the noblest enterprises of the 
day! He is neither a philanthropist, a patriot, nor a Christian ! 
What else can you expect of him than neglect of his children, con- 
tempt of learning, and hostility to benevolent institutions? But 
who, we ask, will envy his happiness, or wish to be identified with 
his career? Not the noble defenders of republican rights, whose 
“lives, and fortunes, and sacred honor,” are fearlessly thrown 
between a trembling nation and menacing despotism: not the 
proud protectors of helplessness, innocence, and purity: not the 
devoted worshipers of mind’s exalted sovereign. These are the 
immutable pillars of education. 

Gouverneur, N. Y., 1840. 





Art. V.—1. Elements of Mental Philosophy, embracing the two 
departments, of the Intellect and Sensibilities. By 'THomas C. 
Upuam, Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin 
College. In two volumes. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 


2. A Philosophical and Practical Treatise on the Will. In one 


voiume, by the same Author. 


3. Abridgment of the above-mentioned Work on the Intellect and 
Sensibilities. 2 vols. in one. For Academies and Schools. 


4. Outlines of Disordered Mental Action. Contained in Harper’s 
Family Library, No. 100. By the same Author. 


I. Tar philosophy is one of the essential wants of the human 
soul, is a proposition which does not rest merely on the assump- 
tions* of professed philosophical writers, or upon their varied and 


* “ Philosophy, as philosophy, is specifically and truly demanded by the in- 
tellect, as much as religion, art, the state, industry, and the sciences; it is a 
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persevering efforts to meet this demand. Men, who think at all, 
have a philosophy of some sort ; and they do not utter their thoughts 
extensively on any subject without disclosing, in some degree, the 
features of their philosophy. Especially is this true of all oral and 
written discussions, which treat of the social, political, and religious 
relations of man, and the responsibilities which spring from these 
relations. History, poetry, romance, political economy, jurispru- 
dence, theology, music, painting, statuary, architecture ; each, and 
all of them, deal with the elements of human nature; and unfold, 
more or less fully, and with more or less of truth, the principles of 
mental philosophy. 

In the highest relations which man sustains—his relations to 
God, as Creator and Benefactor, and in the revelations which God 
has made to man, in view of these relations, whether, in ancient 
times, he spake to the fathers by the prophets, or, in these last days, 
to us, by his Son, or by his Spirit—whether these communications 
relate to man’s character by nature, his voluntary conduct, his ruin, 
his recovery, his hopes, prospects, or inheritance—the elements of 
humanity are unfolded with wonderful clearness; and with every 
one of these disclosures, philosophy, human philosophy, has inter- 
meddled. There is not an opinion, or a doctrine, in the whole 
range of religious belief, or in the compass of the Bible, which has 
not been modified, in the mind of its advocates or opponents, by 
philosophical opinions. The modifications which philosophy has 
given to religious belief, and the consequent positions of the various 
Christian denominations, might furnish a theme of deep interest ; 
but this is not the place for its discussion. 

The religious systems of pagan nations are strongly marked by 
the philosophical opinions of the age and the communities in which 
they are developed. The same is true of forms of government, 
and systems of education. They all partake of the spirit of the 
reigning philosophy, and exhibit the necessity of just views of 


necessary result which is derived from, and depends upon—not the genius of 
any individual—but the genius of humanity itself, and the progressive develop- 
ment of the faculties, with which humanity is gifted.”—Jntroduction to Mist. 
Phil., by M. Cousin, Linberg’s Tr., p. 21. 

*“‘ Gentlemen, I have endeavored, in this lecture, to show you that philosophy 
is one of the specific, certain, permanent, and indestructible demands of the 
human mind.”’—J0., p. 26. 
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philosophy, especially in a country where mind is vigorously acting 
or acted upon. No nation has a higher necessity for correct views, 
universally diffused, than our own. Nowhere else are there more 
active influences impelling the human mind to its highest effort. 
In no country are there stronger motives to the highest mental 
culture, or a wider scope for the exertion of mental power, or 
greater facilities for misdirecting and perverting such power, and 
in no country could such perversions be more disastrous. Mental 
philosophy of some kind, then, we must have. We cannot dis- 
pense with it if we would. As undoubtedly “there are bad, as 
well as good philosophers, as there are different modes of religious 
worship, as there are defective works of art and of policy, and bad 
systems of industry and physics,”"* we come to an interesting 
inquiry. 

II. What shall be the type of our philosophy? and whence 
shall we obtain it ? 

Shall we import it from Great Britain? It is certain that Eng- 
land and Scotland have nursed men of profound scholarship, whose 
metaphysical inquiries have exerted a prodigious influence on 
both sides of the Atlantic. But if we must rely upon them for our 
systems, who shall furnish our text book? We may revere the 
names of Locke, Reid, Stewart, Brown, and others of kindred 
spirit, and read their works with profit; but we can never, in this 
country, make the name of either a passport for all that he has 
written ; and, if we master the writings of all, we have not, from 
these alone, a system of mental philosophy which meets our neces- 
sities. Neither of these writers has given us a full view of the 
whole mind, and all its phenomena; nor can the student reconcile 
all their disputes and divergencies. He finds his mind perplexed 
with the conflicting opinions of these great men, and not less per- 
plexed with various elements of his own nature, of which he finds 
no satisfactory solution in any of these writers. If he has the 
perseverance to grapple with all the conflicting opinions he here 
meets with, he yet hungers and thirsts for something which neither 
of them has unfolded ; and few persons have the skill necessary to 
weave into one harmonious system the elements of truth, dispersed 
in the writings of them all. 

What then shall the student do? Shall he, with Cousin, “after 


* Cousin. 
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reading the Scotch metaphysicians till he has read them out,” dive 
into the labyrinths of German philosophy, and make himself familiar 
with the discussions of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, or 
shall he learn wisdom from the heated controversies of their dis- 
ciples? If so, which of the conflicting forms of German philosophy 
shall he espouse? That which has well nigh subjected the whole 
nation to the withering embraces of an atheistic pantheism? Or 
shall he take sides with Leo and Henystenberg, and their few 
noble-hearted coadjutors, who, having narrowly escaped the general 
wreck of piety and principle, by clinging to the Bible, despite of 
their philosophy, are now laboring with a boldness and zeal worthy 
of the martyr age to supplant this “ latest form of infidelity ?” 

Or shall the student save himself the drudgery of this pilgrimage, 
and its varied conflicts, by adopting the eclecticism of the peer of 
France, and make up his philosophical creed from the Introduction 
to the History of Philosophy, and the ingenious Criticisms upon 
Locke? Or shall he gather his system from the philosophical 
fragments scattered with oracular abruptness through the writings 
of Coleridge? However we may admire the genius of Coleridge 
and Cousin, and whatever advantages may be derived from their 
published works, it seems quite certain that they cannot unite the 
suffrages of American scholars; and it is equally certain that 
neither of them has furnished us with a complete system of mental 
philosophy, nor even the elements from which a consistent system 
can be wrought. The high expectations of the French professor 
seem not to have been fully realized. Dissatisfied with what he 
terms “ the*’sage and timid doctrines of Edinburgh,” which he con- 
sidered “ only a vigorous protest on behalf of common sense against 
the skepticism of Hume, he “ sought in Germany for a philosophy 
of such a masculine and brilliant character” as might command the 
attention of Europe, and be able to struggle with success, on a 
great theatre, against the genius of the adverse school.”* If the 


* Cours de Philosophié par M. Cousin, Lecon. xu.—“ The preference of 
the more boastful system,” says Sir James M’Intosh, “over a philosophy thus 
chiefly blamed for its modest pretensions, does not seem to be entirely justified 
by its permanent authority in the country which gave it birth; where, however 
powerful its influence still continues to be, its doctrines do not appear to have 
now many supporters ; and, indeed, the accomplished professor himself rapidly 
shot through Hantianism, and now appears to rest, or to stop, at the doctrines 
of Schelling and Hegel, at a point so high that it is hard to descry from it any 
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professor has failed in his attempt, it is not owing to want of genius, 
or of zeal in his researches. Indeed, it is daily becoming more 
evident that we cannot zmport a system of philosophy from the 
other side of the Atlantic which shall meet the necessities of 
American mind. The effort to do this must, from the circum- 
stances of the case, prove a failure. Cousin assures the young 
men of France, that philosophy cannot be perfected in Great 
Britain, inasmuch as she is but an island.* Without commenting 
upon the truth or the spirit of this sentiment, we may express, with 
equal confidence, the conviction that philosophy cannot be perfected 
in France till more of her gifted intellects are ‘“ baptized with the 
Holy Ghost.” Philosophy has no genial soil where Christianity 
has not a stronger hold than she has yet gained among the edu- 
cated classes in that country. With all the deference which Cousin 
pays to Christianity, and all the fine eulogiums he bestows, and all 
his condescension in “ taking her by the hand” and lifting her into 
notice, the writer, who would furnish us a sound and safe philo- 
sophy, must have more correct notions of the Christian system than 
those unfolded in his published works. 

Equally confident is our conviction that we cannot transplant the 
German philosophy, and find profit in its culture here. It lacks 
the essential element of Christianity. It does not nurture that 
faith which binds man in harmony with God, and thus secures har- 
mony in the conflicting elements of his own soul. It must, at least, 
be naturalized before it can flourish in this country ; and then, if 
itis not sprritualized, its extensive culture would be a sore calamity. 


distinction between objects—even that indispensable distinction between reality 
and idlusion.”—Progress of Etherial Philosophy, p. 216. 


* “ Now England has, strictly speaking, for some time past, and I might 
say for the last half century, not contributed ker share to the philosophical re- 
searches of civilized Europe; no celebrated work on metaphysics has been 
published in England.—We may say that England and Scotland, which have 
always exerted a very feeble influence on European philosophy, have now 
ceased to exert upon it any influence whatever.”—Jntrod. Hist. Philos., p. 423. 

“England, gentlemen, is a very considerable island; in England every 
thing is insular, every thing stops at certain limits, nothing is there developed 
on a great scale. England is not destitute of invention ; but history declares 
that she does not possess that power of generalization and deduction which 
alone is able to push an idea, or a principle, to its entire development, and 
draw from it all the consequences which it incloses.”—J0., note, p. 453. 
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Its tendencies are debasing, and fitted to corrupt Christianity, and 
level it to the relish of depraved appetite, rather than to sprritualize 
humanity, and elevate it to the dignity of the Christian life. It 
brings down the great Jehovah, not merely to human comprehension, 
but, as it were, to the common level of proud humanity ; and thus 
cheats the soul into the idea that it has soared to “the third 
heavens,” and held intercourse with the [NvisrBLE. 

We can readily sympathize with those who have sought -ear- 
nestly for truth in the German philosophy. We have shared 
somewhat in the high hopes which have been entertained of the 
success of these researches. We could even have patience with 
the wildest views of phrenological speculation and experiment, when 
not pushed in the face of revelation and of common sense, so 
deeply have we felt the need of a philosophy of the whole mind. 
We have been disposed to search for it in all directions, which 
seemed to promise even a soutary ray of light. But our expecta- 
tions from Germany are not realized. We despair of finding the 
philosophy we need, fitted to our hands, on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Systems, in order adequately to meet our wants, must 
grow up and be matured among ourselves. They must be fur- 
nished by those who are familiar with the developments of mind in 
this country, and- familiar with our political, religious, and educa- 
tional institutions. We do not undervalue the treasures which have 
been accumulating in Europe. Let us have all the aid they can 
yield us. We do not approve of that national vanity which would 
spurn the profound researches of others, because forsooth they 
lived upon an island, or because they were trained under another 
form of govefrnment. We counsel him who would give us a system 
of philosophy, which shall outlive himself, to study with care the 
systems which have been produced in England, France, and Ger- 
many. If ignorant of the English and Scotch metaphysicians, or 
even of the English divines of the seventeenth century, let him not 
dream of satisfying the American people by any startling novelties 
which he can originate, or which he can import from abroad with 
but a smattering knowledge of European speculations. Whoever 
would write a philosophy for the next, as well as the present gene- 
ration, has a work before him of no trifling magnitude; and he 
assumes no ordinary responsibility. There is a growing thirst for 
the study of mental science in this country, which, if rightly 
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directed, will result in lasting good. But it must not be tampered 
with. The interests at stake are too momentous to allow the in- 
creasing desires for a better philosophy to remain unsatisfied, or to 
be satisfied with that 


“‘ Which leads to bewilder—or dazzles to blind.” 


Difficulties must be encountered in the study of mental science 
and in the furnishing of text books; but this should be no dis- 
couragement ; the same is true of every good enterprise. It is 
well that it is so. The human mind is fitted to grapple with diffi- 
culties, and it is by surmounting these that its strength is matured 
—its discipline perfected. 

III. We propose, in the next place, to state briefly some of the 
difficulties which have embarrassed the study of mental philosophy 
and occasioned its neglect. ‘There are difficulties which are inherent 
in the nature of the mind itself, and others which are merely inci- 
dental. Of these difficulties we notice,— 

1. The mind is invisible. It cannot be approached and examined 
by the senses, as objects that are visible and tangible. It can be 
studied only in its operations, and, consequently, there are mysteries 
connected with its study not to be met with in other studies. 

2. The great diversities of mind. There is diversity in original 
constitution—and diversity as the result of training. There is, 
perhaps, as great diversity in mental constitution and culture as 
there is in features and complexions; and we cannot study the 
mind so easily as we can the countenance. 

3. Human guilt embarrasses the study of mind. We cannot 
reflect upon our mental states, our thoughts and feelings, with per- 
fect composure, while conscious that they are wrong. Self-study 
is, therefore, often painful. Unregulated passions and propensities 
are unfavorable to mental study, as they are to mental culture. If 
we attempt to study the minds of others, we are liable to err from 
a wrong estimate of intellectual and moral character. Prejudices, 
or partialities, modify our conclusions, and lead us to wrong results. 
Guilt leads to concealment and disguise. So that we must read 
men through a veil. 

4, Engrossment of the mind in other subjects has been an ob- 
stacle. The study of other things has had higher attractions. 
What shall I eat? What shall I drink? How shall I be rich? 
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How secure honor or power? Such have been the absorbing topics 
of inquiry, while few, comparatively, have inquired, What am I? 
What is the condition, character, destiny of my spirit? It is far 
easier to follow, or rather float upon the ceaseless current that bears 
the mind outward, amid the objects of sense, than to retire within 
and question the invisible spirit, and listen attentively to its half- 
suppressed responses. 

5. Neglect of the science in systems of education. What pro- 
vision is made for it in the education of the mass of mankind ? 
Till recently it has been nearly confined to the college or profes- 
sional seminary, where not one in a thousand of the people would 
find its text books, or attempt its study; and even there it has oc- 
cupied but a low place in the estimation of the mass of students. 
Few have mastered its text books; and fewer still have mastered 
the science. Many who have studied much have, at length, ar- 
rived at a great degree of uncertainty, and there have abandoned 
the science. This has often been the result of another obstacle, 
namely, 

6. Its controversial aspect. Nearly every text book has been 
controversial. One object of the great work of Locke was, to 
overthrow the doctrine of innate ideas, and other kindred theories, 
and to establish other views in opposition to them. In endeavoring 
to trace all ideas to sensation and reflection, he prepared the way 
for others to push his premises to some hazardous conclusions, and 
rendered it necessary to combat some of his views. Thus was 
developed the theory of the pure reason as a source of ideas, and 
as a ground of evidence and knowledge ; and thus transcendental- 
ism has been engendered, to become in its turn, and perhaps at no 
distant period, the theme of renewed controversy. Reid, Stewart, 
Brown, Paine, Kant, Cousin, all devote much of their strength to 
the business of exposing and refuting supposed errors ; and by this 
course, doubtless, each fell into some errors which might have been 
avoided by a different course. 

7. These controversies have been the more perplexing by being 
connected with theological controversy. Theological theories have 
been adopted ; and men have appealed to the Bible, and to contro- 
versial philosophy, to sustain them. And, on the other hand, 
philosophical theories have been framed, and men have intrenched 
them amid the doctrines of the church, and appealed to the Bible 
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to sustain them, and thus philosophy and theology have alternately 
supported and preyed upon each other. 

8. Another cause of embarrassment has arisen from embracing 
in philosophical discussions such speculations as transcend the 
powers of the human mind. It was a most important thought, 
struck out by Locke, when, in the company of his friends, on a 
certain occasion, he was perplexed with certain speculations, “ that 
before we set ourselves upon inquiries of that nature, it was neces- 
sary to examine our own abilities, and see what objects our under- 
standings were, or were not fitted to deal with.” It would have 
been well for philosophy if all writers had been equally modest. 
Ancient treatises on mental philosophy are much occupied with 
speculations relative to the essence of mind, and with various other 
inquiries which cannot be solved, or the solution of which could be 
of no practical utility ; nor have such speculations wholly ceased ; 
nor is their pernicious influence entirely extinct. All such inquiries 
and discussions, aiming to solve what is beyond the reach of human 
knowledge, necessarily embarrass the study of that which may be 
known ; and the evils, which have been thus occasioned, are not 
easily estimated. 

9. Another source of embarrassment is found in defective classi- 
fication. We may speak thus confidently, because no two authors 
have perhaps used the same classification, or have maintained entire 
uniformity in their use of language. Among such different systems 
and usages some must be defective. The embarrassments thus 
occasioned may be illustrated by reference to the two-fold view of 
the mind adopted by Locke and by many others since his day. 
Suppose we attempt to arrange all the mental states in these two 
departments, the understanding and the will. We cannot proceed 
in this way without meeting with serious difficulties ; for there is 
a class of mental states which do not seem to belong to either the 
one or the other. The appetites of hunger and thirst, the love of 
life, the desire of happiness, and various other appetites and pro- 
pensities, and particularly the affections, seem not to belong either 
to the will or the understanding, however closely they may stand 
connected with either of these departments. So of emotions, and 
so of those simple desires which may be awakened by any object 
which can be presented to us through the understanding. While 
they are thus distinct from the understanding, and may result from 
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its operations, we are also to remember, that they are not to be con- 
founded with the will, since it is certain that they often sway and 
control the will’s action, which necessarily implies that they are 
not identical with it. Desires are often opposed to the movement 
which the will makes. A sense of duty, for instance, or feeling of 
obligation sometimes influences the action of the will in opposition 
to specific desires. Here is manifestly the secret of some of the 
difficulties connected with President Edwards’ Treatise on the 
Will. It was written on the basis of the two-fold view of the mind, 
which would embrace all its phenomena in the understanding and 
the will. The late work on the will by President Day recognizes 
this as Edwards’ view, embracing in the will not only the executive 
power, or that which puts forth action, but also a permanent state 
of the mind, which might be termed dominant preference, and also 
the affections. Edwards somewhere speaks of the affections as 
“the higher acts of the will.” This view necessarily confounds 
desires and volitions, a very serious error in philosophy, which Mr. 
Locke takes particular pains to guard against. ‘“ Will and desire,” 
says that writer, ‘must not be confounded.”—Ch. xxi, sec. 30. 
Much of the obscurity and perplexity, growing out of the discus- 
sions respecting the freedom of the will, self-determining power, 
&c., are occasioned by this defective classification. Many of the 
discussions of the present day are not free from these embar- 
rassments. 

10. Nearly allied to this difficulty is that of diversity in the use 
of terms. If men agree in classing the mental faculties, still if 
they differ in the use of terms, the progress of investigation is em- 
barrassed, and much inconvenience and misunderstanding occa- 
sioned. 

But some writers, as we have seen, confound desires and volitions, 
and use the terms interchangeably ; and others, who would distin- 
guish them, are not always consistent. Some confound the terms 
understanding and reason ; while others suppose the things signi- 
fied to be distinct, and to require a corresponding use of terms. 

The term reason is used variously, sometimes denoting the de- 
ductive faculty, or that by which processes of reasoning are carried 
on, and sometimes as synonymous with judgment; while others 
would use it to denote that power by which the soul originates 
knowledge within itself, and to which another would give (the 
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Scotch writers for instance) the name of suggestion, or the sug- 
gestive power. 

Some writers use the term will to denote merely the executive 
power, and suppose it to be uniformly controlled by the desires ; 
while others suppose it to have, in common with other parts of the 
mind, power appropriately its own; and others still suppose its 
power absolute, in the sense of being independent, in some case at 
least, of all control by motives. 

The words freedom, liberty, necessity, ability, inability, cause and 
effect, self-determination, and doubtless others, are used in different 
senses by different writers, and the embarrassments thus occasioned 
have been very great. 

11. Another obstacle has arisen from the preparation of phuilo- 
sophical systems in the closet, and treating the science, as it were, 
independently of mind in its ceaseless activity, in its living and 
practical manifestations. It has hardly seemed paradoxical to say 
of a man that he was a profound philosopher, but wanting in com- 
mon sense ; or that he was a great metaphysician, but very igno- 
rant of human nature. The truth is, no man can be a practical 
philosopher merely by reading books; much less can he write a 
book which shall carry his philosophy to the intellect and heart of 
men in the busy world. There is a great deal of unwritten philo- 
sophy in the world ; and there are sagacious men, who have never 
read a book on metaphysics—who, scarcely knowing the meaning 
of the term, are, nevertheless, profound philosophers. They have 
studied living men—have experimented upon men—and they well 
know how to touch the springs of action in the human soul, and 
make men do their bidding. Base men sometimes acquire this 
power, and use it fearfully. Philosophical writers need to study 
men, not as mere thinking abstractions, but as living souls, acting 
out their ceaseless, living energies. 'The true philosopher is he 
who studies man in all his diversified states of thought and feeling, 
of passion and action; man in solitude and society; man in the 
natural and healthful action of his mental powers, and in the wild- 
ness of disordered mental action ; man in prosperity and adversity ; 
as the child of nature, of education, and of grace. He may ac- 
quaint himself with text books, but he must also study mind 
within himself, and receive lessons of instruction from the hoary 
headed sage, and from the prattling infant. It needs hardly be 
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said, that books of philosophy have not always been thus pre- 
pared. 

12. Another difficulty has been found in the want of text books 
which view the mind as a whole, and undertake to trace, analyze, 
and classify all the mental powers. We have had treatises on the 
will, and on the understanding, and on the affections, but what 
writer, till recently, has attempted to give us an analysis of the 
whole of the phenomena of mind, and arrange them philosophically ? 
The treatment of some of the departments of mind, without having 
other departments distinctly in view, must obviously modify the 
modes of discussion, as well as the conclusions to which they tend. 
To appreciate the discussions of a writer on any department of 
mental science we need to have some general view of his philosophy 
of the whole mind; but this we cannot always obtain; and the 
inconsistencies which appear to us, in the views we thus examine, 
with other parts of our philosophy, lead us to the conclusion, that 
the author is inconsistent with himself, or at variance with truth, 
when a clear apprehension of his whole system might remove the 
difficulty. Few writers, however, have seemed to have a clear 
and systematic view of the whole mind, and hence their obscurity 
in the treatment of particular phenomena. 

13. Another serious embarrassment has arisen from pursuing 
mental science independently of revelation. It is true that the 
Bible was not written to teach a system of mental philosophy, but 
it does unfold the elements of human character as no mere human 
production has ever done. We shall have made substantial pro- 
gress in the knowledge of mind when the mass of the community 
will study the Bible for this purpose, unfolding their hearts to its 
searchings, and studying themselves in its light. Authors will 
never give us perfect systems of philosophy, till they perfect them 
by the Bible. The Bible and the human mind must be studied 
together ; and in the place of abstract metaphysical speculations, 
which have often embarrassed investigation, and then warped the 
Bible to harmonize with mistaken views, we need the simple dis- 
closures of revelation to unfold the true condition of man as a fallen 
being, and thus give a clew to the study of mind in its native fallen 
condition. A distinguished writer* has said that,— 


* Isaac Taylor. ' Essay introductory to Edwards on the Will. 
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“ Apart from any theological principles, if the actual condition of 
human nature be contemplated as a matter of physical science, it must 
be admitted to have sustained, from whatever cause, a universal 
damage, or shock ; inasmuch as its higher faculties do not, like the 
faculties of the lower classes, work invariably, or work auspiciously ; 
but are often, and in a vast proportion of instances, overborne, defeated, 
and destroyed; or they lie dormant, while, in no instances, do they 
take that full, free, and perfect course, which is abstractedly proper 
to them.” 


If “physical science” teaches the fact, the Bible explains it; 
and we may safely study this explanation, as we study the mind 
itself. Indeed, can we hope for satisfactory results till we do this? 
We think not. We despair of seeing the science of mind occu- 
pying its proper place, and exerting its appropriate influence, till it 
is studied in close connection with the Bible, and with something 
of the same humble and teachable spirit with which we should 
study our duty and destiny in that blessed book. 

IV. We may now proceed to inquire how far the works before 
us are fitted to overcome the obstacles here referred to, and to an- 
swer as text books of mental philosophy. It is worthy of remark, 
that the author has had peculiar facilities for maturing his system, 
and of submitting its several parts to the test of repeated experi- 
ment, in the practical business of his profession. Having, for 
many years, been successfully engaged in teaching the science, 
and not having early committed himself exclusively to any previous 
system, but by a careful study of all the metaphysical works which 
have been accessible in this country, whether in the English, French, 
or German language, he has been at liberty to gather up the ele- 
ments of truth, and combine them in a manner somewhat new, 
while yet the appearance of novelty and claims of originality seem 
to have been cautiously avoided. The excessive caution and 
modesty of pretensions will, doubtless, operate with some minds 
against the works in this age of bold professions and promises ; but 
cannot, we believe, prevent their silent, but sure progress in se- 
curing public confidence. We have carefully read them a second 
and a third time, and now return to them again with increasing 
profit and delight. Not but that it might be possible to take ex- 
ceptions to some of the statements as to matter or manner; but 
we believe, with a contemporary Review, that those who desire 
good text books of this character “must wait a long time before 
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they can obtain better ones than these furnished by Professor 
Upham.”* 

We propose to indicate briefly some of the leading features of 
these volumes, with the hope of securing for them the earnest atten- 
tion of those who are interested in the training of mind, or the 
progress of mental science. 

1. The first feature which claims our notice is, that these volumes 
embrace a view of the whole mind. ‘The first volume is devoted 
to the intellectual, the second to the sentient, or sensitive, and the 
third to the voluntary powers. And in this three-fold view are 
embraced all the mental faculties and phenomena. The volumes 
are familiarly designated, the Intellect, the Sensibilities, and the 
Will. Each is, by itself, a distinct treatise, giving us a view, not 
only of the normal, or healthful action of the department of which 
it treats, but also of its disordered action. Each volume, though 
complete in itself, is yet clearly seen to be one of the parts of a 
more perfect whole ; all the parts of which are fitly framed to- 
gether, so that the essential unity of the mind is not sacrificed in 
the analysis of its several parts. 

2. Another important feature is the natural arrangement and 
classification of the mental powers and operations. In no other 
works, within our knowledge, is this feature so fully manifest. The 
order in which the several departments, and the phenomena em- 
braced in each, are discussed, the separating of things distinct, and 
yet their natural relation to each other, afford the highest satisfaction 
to the student who seeks clear ideas of himself and his subject. 
The list of contents is, of itself, a map, or chart of the mind, and 
affords important aid in reviewing the discussions which the several 
topics indicate. 

3. The skilful use of terms. ‘There are no startling novelties 
either in the coining of new terms, or the using of old ones in new 
or strange relations. This feature of the work is important in 
connection with the one last named. A good arrangement and 
classification might be embarrassed by confusion in the use of 
terms; and the care manifested in avoiding this, by Professor 
Upham, is worthy of special regard. A happy illustration of this 
may be seen in his remarks on the use of the term suggestion, in- 
stead of reason, in treating of the ideas of internal origin. 

* North American Review, July, 1840. 
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“In giving an account of the ideas from this source, we have pre- 
ferred the term suGGESTION, proposed and employed by Reid and 
Stewart, to the word REason, proposed by Kant, and adopted by Cousin, 
and other writers, as, on the whole, more conformable to the prevalent 
usages of the English language. In common parlance, and by the 
established usage of language, the word Reason is expressive of the 
deductive, rather than the suggestive faculty ; and if we annul or perplex 
the present use of that term by a novel application of it, we must in- 
troduce a new word to express the process of deduction.”—Vol. i, 
sec. 121. - 


We shall esteem it fortunate for the progress of philosophy in 
this country, if others shall coincide with the author in this use of 
terms. The sooner the transcendental sense of the term reason is 
abandoned the better. 

4, We notice with pleasure the clearness of reasoning and rich- 
ness of illustration which secure a transparency of style, on which 
we seta high value. It will thus enable the work to exert a wide 
influence, as great numbers will pursue the science with pleasure 
and profit, who would not master a more difficult style. We are 
aware that this circumstance will, by some, be thonght to detract 
from the merits of the work, as tending to make the study too 
easy. There is a somewhat prevalent fashion of estimating a 
metaphysical writer in proportion to his obscurity. If the pool is 
so adroitly filled with muddy water, that one cannot see below the 
surface, or distinguish one object from another, it is considered 
profoundly deep ; but if through its transparent waters the rich ore 
and the bright diamonds glitter, they are despised. They are 
considered to be in shoal water, and unworthy of notice, because 
they can be seen by common eyes. This love of mystery, and 
reverence for the profundity of that which cannot be understood, is 
often ludicrously displayed in this country. But it seems to us a 
very high compliment which Dugald Stewart* pays to the genius 
of Fontenelle :—“ The chief and distinguishing merit of Fontenelle 
is the happy facility with which he adapts the most abstruse and 
refined speculations to the comprehension of ordinary readers. Nor 
is this excellence purchased by any sacrifice of scientific precision.” 

This is high praise, and we believe there are but few writers to 
whom it more justly belongs than to Professor Upham. He seems 
to have been governed by the principle which was the secret of 


* Hist. Phil , dis. i, part ii, p. 148. 
Vou. I.—18 
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Fontenelle’s success. ‘When employed in composition,” says: 
Fontenelle, “ my first concern is to be certain that I myself under- 
stand what I am about to write.”* It must be obvious that the 
facts and phenomena of mind will sufficiently task the powers of 

the student, even if the text books which introduce him to the study, 

and which, at most, can do little more than teach him how to use 
his mental faculties in the pursuit of truth, are written in a style of 
the utmost transparency. 

5. Another charming feature is the author’s kind and courteous 
treatment of other authors. Many of the evils which philosophical 
controversy has engendered might have been avoided if all writers 
had been equally cautious. It may be questioned whether a writer 
can be found in this country who has a more thorough acquaintance 
with the earlier English and Scotch metaphysicians, and with the 
continental writers whose works are accessible in this country ; 
and from all sources he has gathered materials for his work, and 
combined and used them with singular fairness and skill. He has 
not, indeed, attempted a history of philosophical writers or opinions, 
and the design of his work did not render it necessary to encumber 
his pages with an array of names and a parade of learning, but 
wherever he has occasion to use, or to call in question, the opinions 
of others, he does it in a way to disarm controversy, and leave a 
kind and generous feeling in the heart of the reader. It is not 
easy to see how exceptions can be made to the treatment of 
opinions, either of friends or opponents, whether among the living 
or the dead ; nor does it appear that his works can be easily made 
the bone of contention by conflicting parties, either in philosophy 
or religion. 

6. It is also worthy of notice that, where he differs from other 
distinguished writers, or where, from the nature of the subject, 
there is danger of misconception, he fortifies his opinions by a 
course of consecutive and accumulative evidence, which, while it 
convinces the understanding, leaves the mind to repose more de- 
lightfully in his conclusions from the kindness of spirit already re- 
ferred to. The frequent appeals to consciousness, and the expe- 
rience and common sense of mankind, furnish an important part 
of this evidence ; the amount and variety of which we do not re- 
member to have seen exceeded by any other writer. 

* Hist. Phil., dis. i, part. ii, p. 148. 
18* 
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7. The important distinction between desire and volition is 
clearly established ; and in a way to make the distinction imme- 
diately and practically useful. This distinction is not, indeed, new, 
as other writers have indicated it; but some who have done so 
have still used the words interchangeably. While Locke was 
careful to say that “ will and desire must not be confounded,” yet he 
seems to have made but two departments of mind, the understand- 
ing and the will. To one of these departments, then, desire must 
belong, if there be not a third; and it was not strange that those 
who adopted the two-fold division of mind should class desire with 
the will, rather than with the understanding. Nor, furthermore, was 
it strange that those who did so, should often use the word incon- 
sistently with their own classification. ‘The evils which have been 
occasioned by confounding desire and volition, both in metaphysical 
and theological discussions, are such, that the author has rendered 
a very important service by placing the distinction in so clear a 
light. The discussion of this subject, which occupies about twenty 
pages, is worthy of the attentive consideration of Christian moralists. 
It is a subject which enters deeply into the elements of human 
character and accountability. 

8. The existence of the moral sense, or conscience, is clearly 
demonstrated ; and the fundamental distinction between this and 
the reasoning power fully established. ‘There has been a mistiness 
in many writers, and some of them distinguished writers, in relation 
to the moral sense, which renders this part of Professor Upham’s 
labors a very important service to the cause of truth. The proofs 
of a moral nature exhibit a good specimen of the consecutive and 
cumulative form of reasoning, to which we have already referred. 
We see not how a candid thinker can examine it and ever doubt 
of the existence of conscience as one of the elementary principles of 
our nature, ot lose sight of the responsibility which grows out of it. 

9. Nearly connected with this topic is that of the immutability 
of moral distinctions, as the foundation of virtue and of obligation. 
This doctrine has been contended for by several ethical and theo- 
logical writers, but in no other work, with which we are acquainted, 
is it presented with so much of philosophical accuracy, and sus- 
tained by such a mass of evidence. It cannot be doubted that this 
will become a fundamental doctrine in philosophy in opposition to 
the utilitarian theory of Paley and kmdred writers. 
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10. The support given to the freedom of the will, and the safe 
and solid foundation laid for this freedom, in the subjection of the 
will to law, 1s another interesting feature. A recent reviewer* has 
intimated that we need no metaphysics of the will ; but the truth is, 
we cannot avoid that inquiry if we would. The long and bitter 
controversies connected with the will may fill us with weariness 
and disgust, and may have a tendency to turn us away from such 
discussions ; but while the will is a constituent element of the 
human soul, we ought not to think lightly of its philosophy. A 
system of mental philosophy must be defective without it. The 
fault of most treatises on the will is, that they have not taken a 
sufficiently broad and comprehensive view. Writers have very 
often taken some particular or exclusive view of the subject, and 
have pushed opinions, with the zeal of controversy, to an extremity 
where truth itself, by being distorted, or thrust out of its relations, 
becomes error. Thus the freedom of the will, on the one hand, 
has been pushed to that point which would emancipate it from the 
control of reason, or conscience, or motives of any sort ; and invest 
it with a sort of omnipotence which annihilates itself; while, on 
the other hand, the doctrine of necessity, or the law of cause and 
effect, and the subjection of the will to motives, has been pushed to 
the destruction of the essential freedom of the will. By either 
process, the freedom of the will is, in fact, destroyed. This result 
is effectually prevented in the work before us. Having closed the 
examination of the intellect and the sensibilities, and considered 
the relation which the will bears to these other departments of the 
mind, the author proceeds to establish these three propositions :— 
THE WILL HAS ITS LAWS—THE WILL HAS FREEDOM—THE WILL 
HAS POWER. Each of these propositions, as it seems to us, is well 
sustained, and all of them are essential to a just view of each one 
separately. The freedom of the will is seen to be secured, rather 
than destroyed, by a just exhibition of the laws which pertain to it. 
The same remark applies with equal force to the power of the will. 
It can be happily exercised only in harmony with the laws of the 
mind. It is seen, moreover, that each department of the mind has 
an important influence over the others, and that the highest degree 
of mental freedom can be secured only by the harmony and balance 
of all the mental faculties. 

* New-York Review, July, 1840. 
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11. One of the most practically useful characteristics of the work 
is, the light it sheds upon the business of education. The great 
truth, that all the intellectual, sentient, and voluntary powers are 
susceptible of cultivation, is clearly brought out ; and the necessity 
of this cultivation to the perfection of the mind is strongly impressed. 
The practical hints upon the culture of the understanding, the 
memory, the affections, the moral sense, and the will, are among 
the most valuable “ thoughts on education” to be found in any book 
extant. : 

12. We notice last, but not with the less pleasure, the philo- 
sophical basis laid for several of the leading truths of Christianity. 
No effort is made to give the work a theological cast, or to carry 
out its principles to theological conclusions. ‘These subjects are 
left in just that form which we might expect from a clear-headed 
philosopher, who should study with prayerful earnestness the Bible 
and the human soul in connection with each other, till the adapta- 
tion of the one to the other is clearly seen, and the influence of the 
study of both is distinctly felt in his own heart. But the attentive 
reader cannot fail to see that several of the most important dis- 
closures of the Bible are identical with the truths discovered in the 
human soul. Let us notice, for example, the doctrine of human 
depravity as connected with the fall of man. 

In the second volume, which embraces the sensibilities, the 
writer treats, first, of emotions, and then of desires, or desirous 
states of mind. In this class are arranged the instincts, appetites, 
propensities, and affections, in the same order as here enumerated, 
and all these mental states, save the instincts, he supposes may 
have both an instinctive and a voluntary action. The affections he 
divides into two classes, the malevolent, and the benevolent affec- 
tions. Inthe latter class are enumerated the parental, filial, and fra- 

ternal affections, love of the human race, love of country, the affection 
of friendship, of sympathy, and of gratitude. 

Having traced out, and illustrated these important principles of 
the mind, the author remarks,— 


‘In order to preserve the other principles of human nature in the 
position which the great Author of that nature has assigned to them, 
and to render their action just in itself, and harmonious in its relations, 
we have reason to believe that there was originally in the human con- 
stitution a principle of love to the Supreme Berne.” 
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This affection he supposes to have been analogous in its nature 
and operations to the other benevolent affections, having like them 
both an instinctive and voluntary action; but differing greatly in 
degree or intensity of action, being, in this respect, in correspond- 
ence with the high and holy nature of the object to which it was 
rendered with all the energy of which the mind was capable. That 
man possessed originally such a principle, he supposes must be 
evident from analogy, considering the relation man sustains to God, 
and the duties which grow out of this relation. Further proofs of 
this are drawn from the Scriptures ; from those passages which 
describe man at his creation; also those which require supreme 
love to God; and those which contemplate the renovation of our 
nature, and the restoration of this principle. 

The relation of this affection to the other principles of our nature 
is then traced with philosophical precision, and the natural results, 
both of the existence arid of the absence of this principle, upon all 
the other affections, and upon the whole character, clearly indicated. 

The philosophical basis thus laid for the Scriptural view of de- 
pravity is worthy of careful attention, as it embraces the whole 
range of man’s original state, the effects of the fall, the recovery of 
the soul to holiness, and the divine influence concerned in this 
transformation. ‘The doctrine of man’s dependence, as well as his 
freedom and accountability—his perfect obligations to serve God— 
and the necessity of this service to the highest elevation and per- 
fection of our nature—the wrong which the sinner, by transgression, 
inflicts upon his own soul—are seen in a clear and strong light ; 
while yet all these truths seem the natural and necessary results of 
purely philosophical inquiry, no less than the attestations of divine 
revelation. The whole scope and spirit of this philosophy, in 
short, is eminently Christian ; and the service it may render to all 
denominations of believers, and to the cause of Christian education, 
is a reason for its extensive circulation. ‘There are various pros- 
pective bearings of correct views, and of the general study of 
mental philosophy, which we deem of great importance; but 
which our limits forbid us to indicate at present. 
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Arr. VI—1. Lectures on Homiletics and Preaching, and on 
Public Prayer; together with Sermons and Letters. By, 
EBENEZER aig D. D., President of the Theological Semi- 
nary, Andover. 8vo. Andover and New-York, 1834. 


2. Lectures on Eloquence and Style. By Exsenezer Porter, 
D.D., late President, &c. 8vo. Andover and New-York, 1836. 


Many and various have been the attempts to define eloquence ; 
but widely as philologists differ in their definitions of the word, 
true eloquence is never mistaken, and always appreciated. A 
counterfeit may deceive for a season: fustian and bombast may 
be imposed for a while on a part of the community; but the 
genuine coin carries with it intrinsic evidence of its value, and real 
eloquence passes current everywhere and at all times. 

It matters not, therefore, whether, with Isocrates, we call elo- 
quence the power of persuading ; or, with Aristotle, the power of 
inventing that which is persuasive. Whether, with Cicero, we say 
that eloquence is speaking in a persuasive manner ; or, with Quinc- 
tillian, that it is the science of speaking well. Nor yet, to come 
down to modern times, is it of much consequence, whether we take 
Dr. Campbell’s definition, and say, that eloquence is the art whereby 
the speech is adapted to produce the speaker’s end; or, with a 
recent lecturer on the subject, who has acquired some reputation, 
insist upon it, that eloquence is simply speaking out, because, for- 
sooth, it is derived from two Latin words bearing that signi- 
fication. 

It were an easy task, to show wherein each of these definitions 
is defective ; but not so easy to give one that shall not be liable to 
the same or similar objections. Specially would it savor of pre- 
sumption to attempt this, when it may be fairly questioned whether 
each successive definition is not more defective than its predecessor. 

Nor is it only by the enlightened and the educated that eloquence 
is understood and its claims appreciated. It arrests the attention 
of the ignorant, and even the untaught children of the wilderness 
confess its power. It is potent, nay, omnipotent, so far as any 
thing human may claim that attribute, for good, or for evil. ‘The 

pages of all history, sacred and profane, are full of its 
achievements. 


History, moreover, and the biography of eloquent men, throw 
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much light on the question, if they do not settle it, whether elo- 
quence is an acquired art or a natural gift; for even those who 
hold to the latter of these opinions must admit, that patient study 
and persevering toil have accomplished much, where nature had 
done but little. Nor will it be denied, that although an individual 
may have a natural genius for eloquence, as some have, by nature, 
a taste for painting, or music; in the one case as in the other, 
perfection is, and can only be, the result of well-directed and un- 
ceasing effort. 

It would, therefore, seem to be a ready inference that from 
Christians, and especially from the Christian ministry, the elo- 
quence of the pulpit should receive a high degree of attention, and 
that its study, and every thing likely to promote it, should be sedu- 
lously fostered and encouraged. This, therefore, is our present 
object: not so much formally to review the works named at the 
head of this article, as to call to this subject the attention of our 
younger brethren in the ministry : to arouse the energies of Christ’s 
ambassadors ; and to urge upon those, whom the great Head of 
the church has called to this responsible duty, the absolute neces- 
sity of studying to show themselves approved unto God, workmen 
that need not to be ashamed. 

The object of the pulpit orator, whether we consider his autho- 
rity, his message, or his responsibility, is paramount to all others. 
He is called and sent forth by the great Governor of the universe : 
the message which he bears is wis; to HIM is he accountable for 
the manner in which he proclaims it. It is true, that no man is 
answerable for talents with which he has not been endowed. True, 
also, that the minister of Christ is not responsible for want of suc- 
cess in his efforts to win souls. But it is equally true, that the 
great Head of the church will hold that man guilty whose talents 
have not been improved as they might have been ; and whose efforts 
have not been proportioned to the magnitude and difficulty of the 
work assigned him. It will admit an argument too, whether, in 
most cases, the inefficacy of the gospel be not owing to the ineffi- 
ciency of the preacher. ‘That gospel, an inspired apostle declares 
to be the power of God. Skill to wield that power, like skill in 
any other pursuit, is to be obtained only by study and perseverance.* 
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* “ When I look at the great men of Rome, and see Cicero at the head of 
her senate, and Cesar at the head of her armies, in the daily habit of private 
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There are indeed many persons, and some too of unquestioned 
piety, who, although they hang with breathless silence on the lips 
of the eloquent preacher, yet scoff at the very idea of a man’s 
studying to become eloquent: it is associated in their minds with 
irreverence to the Holy Ghost, and with the justly dreaded conse- 
quences of a man-made ministry. It would be well for the young 
preacher, before allowing opinions of this nature to influence his 
conduct, to gauge the intellectual calibre from which they issue ; 
for, although he is not to despise one of Christ’s little ones, it is 
nowhere enjoined on him to be governed by the prejudice of the 
weak, or the caprice of the ignorant. It is unworthy the character 
of a Christian minister to be thus influenced. It is still more so 
for him to appear to be thus influenced when in reality he is not. 
This superadds the guilt of hypocrisy to actual degradation; as is 
sometimes painfully exhibited by his conduct, who, feeling the ne- 
cessity of having before him, in the pulpit, a brief skeleton of his 


reading and speaking for their own improvement, I should be inclined to pre- 
sume, even independently of my own observation on the subject, that skill in 
elocution is not likely to be attained by accident. Cicero said, ‘ No man is an 
orator who has not learned to be so.” Among our students, there is indeed, 
now and then, a man who knows more about these matters than Cicero; and 
who confidently maintains that it is enough for any one to be so much of an 
orator as he happens to be, and that to aim at any thing more, is the certain 
way to spoil himself by artificial habits. But this sort of man, I have observed, 
when I come to hear him speak, commonly happens to be no very perfect 
orator; yet of the many faults which he happens to have, he cannot correct 
arly one, because he lacks both patience and skill to learn what it is, or by 
what process it is to be corrected. Upon the whole, I have become fully 
satisfied, as the result of experience, that no.man becomes possessed of an in- 
teresting and impressive delivery, except as the result of pains and patience in 
preparatory discipline.”—Porter’s Let. toa Prof. in Theo. Sem. 

“So, then, you will make an orator by rule, will yout Just as I would 
make any other man by rule, where genius and sensibility need to be guided 
by elementary principles, and disciplined into skill by the gradual transforma- 
tion of practice. There is an ancient maxim, ‘ Every Jog is not a Mercury,’ 
which applies to this as well as to other subjects. And he who can tell us 
that eloquence is not to be produced by art, without genius, has made as pro- 
found a discovery as he who could tell us, that an orator is not a chair or a 
table ; or that the carpenter’s axe cannot hew a log into adivinity. But when 
it is admitted concerning any one, that the Creator has made him a man, the 
question remains, how far does it depend on this man to make himself an 
orator ?°—Jbid., Lect. on Elocution. 
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sermon, attempts carefully to conceal it from his hearers. If it is 
wrong for him to have his notes before him, how dare he bring 
them into the sacred desk? If it is not wrong, as evidently it 
cannot be, why should he soil his conscience by an effort to con- 
ceal them? or risk his reputation by being detected in that which 
he wishes to conceal, and of which, by natural consequence, his 


hearers will infer that he is ashamed ? 
Of those, too, who are opposed to the labor and study that are 


by others deemed essential to the formation of the pulpit orator, 
not a few give evidence that their opposition is rather theoretical 
than real. They have no objections to the efforts of the young 
minister, so far as they are directed to the attainment of a know- 
ledge of English grammar: they would have him speak correctly ; 
they would be shocked if his gestures were awkward, and his 
manner so uncouth as to be repulsive to the man of refinement, 
or a just subject of ridicule to the young and the gay. And fora 
very good reason. In the ordinary course of Providence, the labors 
of such a man could not be beneficial to many, who, under other 
circumstances, might be induced attentively to listen, resolutely to 
decide, and, eventually, to throw into the right scale, the weight of 
sanctified intelligence. 

But they ask, What has human learning to do with the conver- 
sion of the sinner? The question is often put, and in a tone as if 
the only answer that can be given must set at rest for ever, not only 
the question relative to theological seminaries, but also, that rela- 
tive to systematic training and study of every kind for the service 
of the sanctuary. 

It is easy to ask questions. Might we be pardoned for the pre- 
sumption, we could ask another, which, indeed, is not another, but 
the same in a different garb: to wit, What has preaching itself to 
do with the conversion of the sinner? It is, confessedly, only a 
means to an end—a means, we readily admit, devised by God him- 
self to effect this object. But still, if the Almighty were so dis- 
posed, it might be dispensed with, and the work of conversion be 
effected in some other way. 

Precisely so with human learning; with diligent culture and 
patient mental discipline. They are means to an end; and, other 
things being equal, the success of the preacher will be proportion- 
ate to the attention given to these matters. Other things, we say, 
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being equal; for it is not pretended that all the science in the 
world, although its possessor spake with the tongue of an angel, 
can be a substitute for genuine piety. Our meaning may be illus- 
trated by supposing the case of two ministers of Christ, equal in 
piety, in zeal for the advancement of God’s glory, and in natural 
gifts. In the one, these endowments have been cultivated with 
assiduity ; in the other, to a great extent, neglected. Is it not self- 
evident that the former will be a more successful, and, therefore, 
a more useful man than the latter ? 

We may carry the illustration still further: and suppose these 
men to be equals in their knowledge of divine things, and of the 
revealed plan of salvation, as well as in zeal and personal piety. 
The only difference shall be, that the one has acquired, in addition, 
the graces of a pleasing and winning eloquence; and just in pro- 
portion to his superiority in bringing forth things new and old, 
front a treasury no better furnished than that of the other, will be 
his higher relative standing in the church, and his greater influence 
over his fellow men. 

It is exceedingly important that it be borne in mind here, that in 
both the cases supposed, we take men who are not only of un- 
questioned piety, but who have been actually called by the great 
Head of the church to the work of the ministry. Both these, piety 
and a call from Heaven, the latter no less than the former, are 
indispensable ; and while it is unquestionable, that none but those 
who have passed from death unto life are ever called of God, as 
was Aaron; it is, with us, equally certain, that every religious man 
is not thus called; and that even depth of piety is not to be taken 
as sufficient evidence of such call. 

It is on this point that our church has taken a decisive stand. 
She is jealous of the ark of God; and much as she desires to see 
her standard-bearers thoroughly furnished for their great work ; 
educated, and fully armed for the contest to which they are to lead 
the sacramental host, she has, hitherto, firmly refused her sanction 
to the establishment of theological seminaries for the instruction of 
men who may be called to this office. In whatever light this sub- 
ject appears to our brethren of sister churches, to us it has too 
much the appearance of usurping the prerogative of God: of 
manufacturing rather than educating ministers. It seems to us an 
exceedingly easy thing to persuade men who have been educated 
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theologically ; who have listened to the lectures of the professor ; 
who have passed through the prescribed course; and who can 
write sermons secundum artem; an exceedingly easy thing, we 
say, to persuade such that God has called them, and, perhaps, 
nothing but the light of eternity will disclose their error, and reveal 
in its full extent the mischievous consequences of that error.* 

But this is a very different thing from educating men after the 
church has received satisfactory evidence that they are called to the 
ministry ; and the time is not far distant, we feel warranted, from 
the signs of the times, to predict, when suitable provision will be 
made for this object: whether, by the extension of our literary 
institutions already in existence, or by the establishment of theo- 
logical schools for this special purpose, time and the wisdom of 
the constituted authorities of the church will determine. 

In the mean while, let not our younger brethren, already in the 
field, imagine, that because the warning voice of their fathers, 
venerable alike for age and wisdom, has been lifted up against the 
unhallowed attempts of men to make ministers, and against the 
presumption of thrusting unsanctified learning into the sacred desk, 
that, therefore, the church does not need, and expect the develop- 


ment of their gifts, as well as graces, to the greatest possible extent. 
Let them not listen to the sneers of the ignorant against books and 
against study, as if the time thus spent were wasted. They will, 
doubtless, meet with such among the people ; perhaps even among 
the ministry. A jibe of this kind, from his colleague and senior in 
office, paralyzed for a while the efforts of Adam Clarke, as he tells 
us in his biography.t It came near quenching for ever that taper 


* “ Qui cupit juxta Paulum esse didaxtixog det operam ut prius sit 
Ocodidaxtikor, i. €., Divinitus edoctus.”—-Erasmus. 

“ None but He who made the world can make a minister of the gospel. If 
a young man has capacity, culture and application may make him a scholar, a 
philosopher, or an orator; but a true minister must have certain principles, 
motives, feelings, and aims, which no industry, or endeavors of men can either 
acquire or communicate. They must be given from above. or they cannot be 
received.” —Newton. : 

+ We quote this little incident from the Life of this eminent, self-taught 
scholar, (12mo. ed., vol, i, p. 103:) “In the preachers’ room at Matcomb, 
near Shaftsbury, observing a Latin sentence on the wall, in pencil, relative to 
the vicissitudes of life, he wrote under it the following lines from Virgil, corro- 
borative of the sentiment :— , 
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light which afterward blazed like a sun in the moral firmament, and 
shed its radiance over both hemispheres. 

The man was an ignoramus: one of that class, unfortunately, 
not yet extinct, who are always self-sufficient and perfectly self- 
satisfied. From such, the young preacher will receive, as in the 
case before us, warnings against spiritual pride, and against devo- 
ting his time to literary attainments. He will hear the truism from 
the Discipline of the church quoted :—Gaining knowledge is a good 
thing, but saving souls a better: he will be reminded, possibly, of 
the remark of Paul to the Corinthians :—Knowledge puffeth up, 
but charity edifieth, These may be urged in such a way as to 
give countenance to the idea, that the Discipline, and the most 
learned of the apostles, intended that ministers of Christ, the teach- 
ers of the church, should keep themselves ignorant, in order that 
they may edify others, and be successful in their office. 

Perhaps it needs not, however, that we do more than merely 
hint at these things. Certainly we shall not undertake to defend 
Paul, or the excellent Discipline of our church, from a charge 
of pleading in behalf of ignorance. On his colleague, and that 
colleague equally with himself under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, the great apostle enjoined the necessity of his giving attend- 
ance to reading ; and the Discipline, in language that appears to us 
something more than advisory, directs those who have no taste for 
reading, and cannot, or will not, contract a taste for it, ‘to return to 
their former employment. The church here seems to have taken 
the high ground, and we have no doubt of its being correct and 
Scriptural, that men, who will not study to improve themselves, 
give evidence thereby that God has not called them to the ministry. 


‘ Quo fata trahunt retrahuntque, sequamur.— 
Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum, 
Tendimus in Celum.’—Eneid, lib. v, 709; Jb., lib. i, 204, 205. 
The next preacher that followed him in this place, seeing the above. lines, 
which he could not understand, nor see the relation they bore to those pre- 
viously written, wrote under them the following words :— 


‘ Did you write the above 
to show us you could write Latin? 
For shame! Do send pride 
to hell, from whence it came. 

O, young man, improve your 
time, eternity ’s at hand.’ ” 
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Else why does she say, The church can do without you; go home 
to your shops or your farms ?* 

We have already hinted at the importance, when estimating 
advice, of considering the source whence it comes. No one would 
think of listening to the counsel of a wicked man on the subject of 
personal piety. No one ought to heed the opinions of a willingly 
ignorant person on the subject of education. 

That learning fosters pride, is a mischievous and a wicked dogma. 
It is directly opposite to truth. It owes its origin, and its preva- 
lence, where it does yet prevail, to the pedantic airs and conse- 
quential bearing of smatterers and pretenders. Impostors and 
empirics are found in every profession, and the quack theological, 
with its various varieties, is a genus, of which specimens may 
yet be found. Such may deceive for a while, by the appearance 
of profound erudition, and some, who look only at the surface, 
are led to attribute their overweening arrogance and conceit, their 
puppyism, we had almost said, to that learning which they do not 
possess, and to that education which they never had. But the 
veil is very thin. Men of sense see through it. Even the unlettered 
multitude are beginning to attribute ignorance where conceit ap- 
pears, and to consider modesty, as it really is, the infallible test of 
the enlightened and well-informed. 

‘I am not competent,” said a certain honest-hearted class-leader, 
“to form an opinion of the Hebrew quotations with which Mr. 

interlards his sermons; but I should like him better if he 
talked less about himself, and spoke a little better grammar.” It 
was a bitter sarcasm ; its bitterness arose from its justness. 

Indeed, we are not sure that it would be going too far to say, 
not only that the truly learned man is always modest, but that his 
modesty will be in direct proportion to his attainments. The fur- 
ther he advances, the larger appears the still undiscovered field 
before him, just as the extent of surrounding darkness is increased 
by the magnitude and brilliancy of the light that is held up in the 
midst of it. While the pretender is using every art to push him- 
self into notice, and signally failing in every such attempt, the truly 
learned man seeks not to display, either himself or his attainments. . 
Circumstances may for a season keep him in the shade ; but he 
pursues his onward course, assured that his industry will be appre- 


* See Discipline, chap. 1, sec. xvii. 
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ciated, and that the moral power he is acquiring by diligent mental 
culture will be called forth and will be felt.* 


The argument against a learned ministry, that is drawn from 
the conduct of the Lord Jesus, in the selection of his first disciples, 
is specious, and deserves a passing notice. It is an unquestionable 
fact, that the Saviour overlooked the educated doctors and learned 
scribes of the day, and made choice of men whose names were 
unknown in the circles of philosophy. In this, not less than in - 
other instances, he evinced his wisdom. The twelve had not, as 
the prominent men of the various sects and schools would have 
had, to unlearn and to forget the great mass of solemn fooleries and 
frivolous conceits which constituted their science, falsely so called. 
This, difficult as the task would have been, must have been done 
as a preparative to the reception of his divine instructions ; and is 
sufficient to account for his conduct, had he been merely a philoso- 
pher seeking to establish a new sect. 


* The annexed extract, although from a work that from its manifest sectarian 
spirit and palpable injustice to John Wesley, will never be a favorite among 
his followers, yet we quote as subservient to our main design, and as illus- 
trative of the absurdity of the opinion that art and study are destructive of sim- 
plicity and gracefulness in a public speaker :— 

“‘ Such was the manner of the preacher, whose spirit has spoken for itself 
throughout all this volume: and I now ask, Was that spirit ever trammeled, 
cooled, or carnalized, by Whitefield’s attention to the graces of pulpit elo- 
quence?t Did the study of oratory estrange him from his closet? or lessen his 
dependence on the Holy Spirit? or divert him from living habitually in the 
light of eternity and the divine presence? No man ever lived nearer to God, 
or approached nearer to the perfection of oratory. He was too devotional to 
be cooled by rules, and too natural to be spoiled by art, and too much in ear- 
nest to win souls to neglect system. He ‘sought out acceptable’ tones, and 
gestures, and looks, as well as ‘acceptable words.” Was Whitefield right? 
Then, how many, like myself, are far wrong? Let the rising ministry take 
warning! Awkwardness in the pulpit is a sin; monotony, a sin; dulness, a 
sin; and all of them sins against the welfare of immortal souls. These, be it 
ever remembered, invent too many excuses already for evading the claims of: 
the gospel: do not, therefore, place yourself, srupent, among their reasons 
for rejecting it. It is as easy to be graceful in gesture, and natural in tone, a8 
to be grammatical. You would not dare to violate grammar: dare not to be 
vulgar or vapid in manner. ‘Your spirituality of mind is too low, and your 
communion with God too slight, and your love of truth too cold, if they can be 
endangered by cultivating an eloquence worthy of the pulpit.”"~—Life and Times 
of George Whitefield, by Robert Philip, pp. 528, 529. 
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But he had a higher object. It was to leave behind him con- 
clusive evidence of the fact that he was a teacher come from God: 
that, in his own language, he was “ one with the Father,” the great 
fountain of all light and wisdom. Hence it came to pass, as, 
doubtless, foreseen and intended by himself, that after his ascen- 
sion, when his disciples proclaimed boldly the doctrines he had 
taught them, and preached the truths he had revealed, the multitude 

. “took knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus.” Listen- 
ing to their teaching, so infinitely superior in style and matter to any 
that they have ever before heard; to the majestic conceptions. of 
the Deity, and the overwhelming ideas of the eternal world which 
they unfolded, little was needed to impress upon the multitude the 
fact that none but a divine teacher could thus have instructed such 
men. Beholding the light shed upon the moral darkness of the 
world, by the “unlearned” disciples, many, from that fact alone, 
were doubtless induced to look up themselves to the Sun of 
righteousness, from whom that light had been so clearly and so 
wonderfully reflected. 

But the disciples were very far from being in reality either un- 
learned or ignorant. For the great object to which they were set 
apart, they were better educated than any men have been since the 
apostolic age: better than any may ever hope tobe. They were 
three years in the theological school of Christ: receiving, daily, 
instruction both theoretical and practical from the great Teacher 
himself: from him who “spake as never man spake.” A very 
small portion of his lectures on the peculiar duties of his ambas- 
sadors has come down to us; but from the portion with which it 
has pleased the Holy Spirit to favor us, as well as from other con- 
siderations, it is evident, that Christ’s scholars must have been well 
and thoroughly instructed. 

In addition to these qualifications, moreover, lest by any means 
they might forget what they had once learned, as they were men 
of like frailty with ourselves, he left them the assurance, that after 
his departure, the Holy Ghost should not only be sent from the 
Father in his name, but, said he, “ He shall bring all things to your 
remembrance whatsoever I have said unto you.” The unqualified 
language of this promise discountenances the idea that it had re- 
ference, merely, to the inspiration necessary to enable them to hand 
down to posterity a correct and faithful history of his life and suf- 
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ferings. It implied, also, that at all times they should have a per- 
fect recollection of the instructions he had given them relative to 
the truths he taught, and to the manner in which he would have 
them teach. 

The memorable events of the day of pentecost, familiar as they 
are to every reader, must also be adverted to when considering the 
qualifications of the apostles. The gift of tongues, which they then 
received, and by which they were enabled, not only to understand . 
foreign languages, but to converse intelligibly with men “ of every 
nation under heaven,” filled the minds of the vast multitude 
that had assembled with astonishment and awe. It would be an 
exceedingly difficult task to frame an argument against the necessity 
of high ministerial acquirements from the promise of Christ to his 
first disciples ; or from the remarkable fulfilment of that promise 
to which we have just alluded. 

On the contrary, their whole history may be urged with great 
force as an unanswerable argument for diligent study on the part 
of successors of the apostles after they have been called to that 
sacred office ; and there is something more than a fancied resem- 
blance between the disciples of Christ, and those to whom we more 
particularly address ourselves in the present article. 

Like them, the younger years of the great majority of those now 
in our itinerant ranks were spent in daily toil and honest industry. 
Like them, many left their all, at the summons of the Master’s 
voice. With constitutions unimpaired by the confinement of college 
walls, or undue devotion to the midnight oil in their youthful days, 
they are strong to labor, and to endure fatigue, mental as well as 
bodily. The health and vigor thus acquired, and the practical 
knowledge of human nature, the knowledge of men rather than of 
things, obtained in their several vocations, have laid a broad founda- 
tion, on which may be erected a glorious superstructure of really 
useful knowledge. 

These are considerations by no means to be overlooked or under- 
valued. Even in the limited circle of our own acquaintance, we 
could point to some, who, although well versed in the literature of 
Greece and Rome, and competent to read, and comment upon the 
sacred canon in the original Hebrew ; are yet as ignorant as little 
children of human nature, of man as he really is. They live in an 
ideal world: they know a great deal, but the world is little the 
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better for it. So, too, many a learned divine looks back, with un- 
availing regret, upon the fatal errors into which he was led by 
youthful emulation : his intellect is well furnished ; but his physical 
powers are enfeebled: his mind is sound, but his constitution is 
broken. Gladly, were it possible, would he to-day exchange all 
his hard-earned knowledge for the elastic step and buoyant spirits 
of him who last year left his plough-share in the furrow, or his 
net upon the beach, that he might follow in the footsteps of his 
Master, and seek the lost sheep of the house of Israel.* 

And why would he do this? Because he has learned to look 
upon his scientific attainments as of little value? Because he 
would be content to be ignorant if he might have health? No, in- 
deed : having tasted the sweets of knowledge, and reveled in the 
enjoyments of literature, it is impossible for him to choose ignorance 
for its own sake. He would have health, and the restoration of 
his corporeal faculties, that he might begin anew to feed the flame ; 
that, from the sad lessons experience has taught him, he might 
pour in the oil, in such a manner as not again to endanger the safety 
of the vessel. In a word, that he might occupy precisely that 
position in which the majority of the junior ministers of our church 
are now placed; and, with a sound body, and vigorous constitution, 
follow out that course of patient and persevering study, while en- 
gaged in the active labors of the ministry, which we are aiming to 
enforce upon their attention. 

Let it not be supposed that we are ignorant of the obstacles to 
be encountered by the young Methodist preacher; or of the diffi- 
culties in his way to the attainment of suitable qualifications for his 


* Dr. Porter in one of his lectures has the following remarks, in a note re- 
lative to his own experience :—“ I entered college at the age of fifteen. Those 
active habits, which had previously sustained my health, were gradually 
diminished, during two and a half years of severe study, often continued to a 
late hour at night. Without one admonition or apprehension of my danger, 
my strength imperceptibly declined, till a single cold threatened to destroy my 
Jungs.” “ By resorting again to the saddle, to mechanical labor at the work 
bench, to wood sawing, to gardening, and, at last, to holding the plough, (instar 
omnium in my case,) sufficient strength was gained to goon with my ministry ; 
but it was only the strength of an invalid. Now it was my calamity to have 
inherited a constitution predisposed to catarrh and dyspepsy ; but it was my 
fault (and a grievous one) that I invited — by indulging love of — 
without a more settled plan of daily exercise.” 
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great work. On the contrary, because we do know these things, 
we thus write; and it is possible, that in noticing a few of these 
hinderances, we shall hint at some, that have not occurred, even to 
the mind of the itinerant student himself. 

The most common, and, at the same time, the most absurd rea- 
son that is offered for neglecting study, is a want of opportunity. 
Circuits are sometimes large, appointments to preach are numerous, 
and a great deal of pastoral visiting is necessary. These things 
certainly must be attended to, but we have never yet met with an 
instance, where these duties were so engrossing as to deprive a 
man of as much time as he ought to devote to study. It is, more- 
over, an observation, founded on experience, that, as a general 
thing, the most studious and persevering ministers are those who, 
while doing this, have not left the other undone: giving abundant 
evidence that there is nothing incompatible in the union of the cha- 
racters of the faithful pastor and the diligent student. Indeed, it 
is lamentable to think, for how many wasted hours even ministers 
of Christ are accountable; in how many instances He who sees 
the heart knows that the plea of want of time is, in truth, nothing 
but want of inclination. Take the man who has so often quieted 
his conscience by this excuse, that he now believes it himself; 
place him where he shall be free from every other care, and exempt 
from every other duty; set him down in a comfortable study, and 
surround him with a spacious library of the best books on every 
subject ; let him have an easy rocking chair withal; and the great 
probability is, that he will do every thing else but study ; and that 
he will come forth, at the end of the year, quite as great a novice 
as when he entered. By diligent redemption of time, and unwearied 
husbandry of opportunity, there is no circuit, the duties of which 
are so incessant, as not to leave, at the absolute disposal of the 
preacher, as much time in the course of a year as is generally 
spent in study by the students during the same period at a college 
or theological seminary. It is true, he may not have this time in 
an unbroken series, or always at the most convenient seasons ; but 
let any one make the calculation, on the supposition that he was 
determined to acquire useful knowledge, of how many hours 
he might save from sleep; and how many he might gain by 
punctuality; and how many might be redeemed by abstain- 
ing from every frivolous and unnecessary pursuit, and his own 
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arithmetic will startle him, and bear us out fully in the above 
position. 

Of very little more weight is the plea, sometimes urged, of ina- 
bility to obtain the necessary books. The amount of money actually 
received by Methodist preachers is, indeed, in many places, piti- 
fully small ; but, by the admirable economy of our church, just in 
proportion to his fidelity to the duty enjoined upon him of circulating 
the publications of our own press, will be, if he is so disposed, the 
enlargement of his own library. The possession, merely, of a 
great many books, is not an object of so much importance as is by 
some imagined. A man may own a great many volumes, while 
of the contents of a single one he is not thoroughly master.* 

The selection of works suitable for the study of a young minister 
is a matter of great importance. It depends so much on his pre- 
vious habits and attainments, that it is impossible to prepare a cata- 
logue that would not, on the one hand, contain works beyond the 
present abjlity of some to read with profit ; or, on the other, omit 
volumes that would be of essential service to those further advanced. 
The theological student must, in a great degree, be governed in 
this matter by his own good sense: aided, as he may generally be, 
by the advice of judicious friends. 

A few remarks on this topic, such as will commend themselves 
to the reader’s own judgment, are all that may be ventured in the 
present article. 

And, first, it will be seen at once, that no man is worthy the 
name of a Methodist preacher who is not thoroughly versed, not 
only in the system of revealed truth as held by the generality of 
evangelical denominations, but especially with those peculiarities 
by which the church of his choice is distinguished. There is no 
scarcity of standard works, from elementary treatises up to logical 
and profound dissertations on these subjects. There is no good 
reason why any Methodist preacher should be without them; and 

* Observing a handsome copy of Watson’s Institutes in possession of a 
young minister who was lamenting his want of a suitable library, we ventured 
to ask him if he had read that work? ‘ Why,” said le, “yes; I have looked 
it over.” Think of a Methodist minister satisfied with having looked over 
such a work as Watson’s Institutes! Of what use would a library be to him? 
An occasional lounging visit to a large book-store, where in a little while he 


might /ook over thousands of volumes, would be quite as beneficial, and much 
more economical. 
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absolutely no excuse for his being ignorant of their contents. There 
would be certainly a great advantage to the young minister, as well 
as a saving of time, if there were among us a school for the pro- 
phets, where he might hear these things from the lips of the living 
lecturer, and receive that direction and counsel relative to his theo- 
logical and literary studies which his peculiar circumstances require. 
The church will see this, and act: our successors will reap the bene- 
fit ; and, in the mean time, the ministry of the present age must aim, 
by their own efforts, to supply the deficiency, each for himself. 
Another indispensable qualification is, a knowledge of the lan- 
guage in which he is to preach; a familiar acquaintance with the 
strength, beauty, and peculiar idioms of the English tongue. Itis 
perfectly preposterous for any man to waste his money and his 
time in purchasing, and poring over grammars and lexicons of 
foreign languages, until he has acquired sufficient knowledge of 
his own to speak and write it with purity and precision. Then he 
may soar away into the classic regions of the ancients; then let 
him slake his thirst at the fountain head of the living oracles. But 
not till then. For while it is indisputable that his mind may be 
replenished and expanded by an acquaintance with the writings of 
the ancients, it is also equally clear, that his only medium of com- 
municating the results of this study must be the common language 
of his hearers ; and that in order to arrest their attention, he must 
be able to present his thoughts in language that will not only com- 
mand the attention of the ignorant and uneducated ; but in such as 
will not shock the intelligent and the well informed. There are 
more or less of such in almost every religious congregation of the 
present day.* 


* “ But it may be said, the greater part of congregations consist chiefly, and 
not a few wholly, of plain, illiterate people. Being no judges of language, all 
they require, or need, is the communication of interesting truths, without exact 
regard to words. What then? Because the choice of words claims not the 
preacher’s first attention, does it follow that it is a matter of entire indiffer- 
ence? Or that the plain language, in which it is necessary to address plain 
hearers, may with propriety, or must, of course, be incorrect?” “In every 
congregation there are hearers of some taste, who will hardly excuse coarse 
and incorrect Janguage in a preacher any more than they would excuse him 
for appearing on the sabbath in the apparel of a clown.”—Porter’s Lect. 
on Style. 

“Vulgarity of language does inexpressible injury to the thought conveyed 
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We were present once, at a meeting, where every feeling of 
solemnity was absolutely overpowered by the ludicrous blunder of 
one who was called on to lead the devotions. He told us, design- 
ing, doubtless, to improve on that passage in the Acts of the Apostles 
where it is said that prayer was wont to be made by the side of a 
certain river, that the place where we then were was a place 
where prayer was much wanted to be made. But this was not so 
bad as an example quoted from the Christian Observet by Dr. 
Porter in one of his lectures on style :—“ A preacher in discoursing 
on that text, Writer, blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, 
made this observation, ‘ There is a R1GHT blessedness, and a WRONG 
blessedness, and departed saints are r1cHT blessed, that is, truly 
blessed.’ A striking proof,” subjoins the Christian Observer, 
“how desirable it is that public teachers should be able not only to 
read and write, but also to sPELL.” 

The choice of suitable subjects for pulpit discussion, the best 
method of arrangement, and the manner most likely to produce 
the designed effect, are topics to which the attention of him whose 
whole business it is to instruct cannot be too forcibly directed. 
The age in which we live abounds in models for the instruction of 
the young preacher, and the press is constantly teeming with the 
productions of profound research and impassioned eloquence. The 
difficulty is not, as we have intimated above, that there is any 
scarcity of suitable works of this kind, but in directing the attention 
of those, who are not cursed with a superabundance of this world’s 
wealth, to such as will be most beneficial in their peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 

From the volumes named at the head of this article, much 


under it, how just and important soever it may be. You will say that this is 
the effect of mere prejudice in the hearers, consequently unreasonable, and not 
to be regarded. Be it that this is prejudice in the hearers, and, therefore, un- 
reasonable. It is the business of the orator to accommodate himself to men, 
such as he sees they are, not such as he imagines they should be. But, upon 
impartial examination, the thing perhaps will not be found so unreasonable as 
at first sight it may appear. That the thought may enter deeply into the 
mind of the reader, or hearer, there is need of all the assistance possible from 
the expression. Little progress can it be expected, then, that the former shall 
make, if there be any thing in the latter which serves to divert the attention 
from it. And this effect, at least, of diverting the attention, even mere gram- 
matical blunders are byt too apt to produce.”—Campbell’s Phil. Rhet. 
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valuable instruction may be derived. They are written in a clear 
and pleasing style; and embody the results of much study and 
practical experience. Bating an unnecessary fling, here and there, 
at Arminianism, but with which we are not disposed to cavil, coming, 
as it does, from a Calvinistic instructor, they may be confidently 
recommended to the study of young ministers of every sect. 

Two thoughts suggested by a review of our preceding remarks 
may be here added on the subject of the selection of suitable books. 
The one is, that with the exception of mere works of reference, 
such as Concordances, for instance, it is unwise for a minister to 
lumber the shelves of his library with books that he does not intend 
to study. His time may be better employed, and his money laid 
out to better advantage, than in the purchase and perusal of works 
designed merely for recreation or literary amusement. His leisure 
would be more profitably spent in composing an essay, or writing 
out a sermon at full length.* ) 

The other thought to which we advert is, a caution against re- 
jecting valuable treatises, merely because they emanate from those 
who differ from us on doctrinal points. The bee gathers honey 
from the poisonous flower ; and it is an old adage, fas est ab hoste 
docert. Several of the Calvinistic divines of the present day, who 
have been recently endeavoring to throw light on the doctrine of 
Christian perfection, would have escaped the ridiculous position 
they occupy, had their attention been directed to, and had they 
condescended to study the works of Wesley and Fletcher on that 
subject. 


* We take great pleasure in transcribing the following note from Dr. Por 
ter’s lecture on the style of the pulpit. It has ten-fold force, now that the © 
green grass waves above his silent pillow. “The question has often been put 
to me, ‘ To what extent ought a theological student to read the modern works 
of fiction with a view to improve his own style?’ The inquiry has commonly 
had a primary regard to the writings of Walter Scott. To the magic of his 
genius, my own. sensibilities have responded, whenever I have opened his 
pages; but the very enchantment which he throws around his subject has 
warned me to beware of putting myself in his power. This is one reason why 
T have read but two or three of all the volumes of fiction from his prolific pen. 
Another reason is, that as an instructor of young ministers I could not, with a 
good conscience, devote the time requisite for all this reading of romance ; nor 
am I willing that my example should be made an occasion for others to do so 
when I am in my grave.” 
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The frequent changes, consequent upon our system of itinerancy, 
are, not necessarily indeed, but, nevertheless, really one reason 
why study is neglected, and so many of our teachers are them- 
selves untaught. ‘The mind is naturally predisposed to sluggish- 
ness and inactivity. It requires resolute determination to curb its 
waywardness and to bring it down to patient study. Whatever 
may be the opinion of the thoughtless, it is hard work to think, and 
mental labor is even more fatiguing than bodily toil. Hence it 
follows that many who have been called to the ministry, after the 
first year or two, seem disposed to study as little as possible ; to get 
along as easily as they can. Instead, therefore, of pursuing a 
systematic course of mental culture and improvement, they sink 
into a state of torpid apathy; reading, if they do read, without 
order, without method, without design. They pass their year, or 
two years, if there is not a remonstrance against their being sent 
back, in preaching over and over again the same course of sermons 
which fear of being rejected on their examination induced them 
to prepare during the first two years of their ministry. The pulpit 
efforts of such men have been compared, with as much truth as 
quaintness, to the manna provided for the children of Israel in the 
wilderness, which although fresh and wholesome when gathered, 
yet, when kept over, notwithstanding all their care, bred worms 
and stank. ‘There is an air of dishonesty about such conduct, that 
ought to make a Christian minister tremble ; it is a species of im- 
position upon the people, who have a right to expect the best of his 
intellectual efforts, and that he, above all men, will not attempt to 
serve God with that, which having been memorized years ago, 
now costs him nothing. Let the young preacher beware of attempt- 
ing to get along easy. He is sent into God’s vineyard to labor ; 
and the mere repetition of a stale sermon, though he may exert his 
lungs in its delivery, is not labor; it is mere “bodily exercise 
which profiteth little.” 

We would not be understood here, to imply that a text, because 
it has been made the subject of a sermon once, may not be again 
used by the preacher. On the contrary, we are not speaking about 
the text at all, but about the discourse founded thereon. More labor 
may be spent, and spent profitably, in altering, improving, and re- 
modeling a sermon, than it cost in its original composition. We 
care nothing how often the young preacher discourses on the same 
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subject, only let him see to it that he neglect not suitable care and 
preparation ; and that each succeeding effort be an improvement on 
the last in matter and in style. When he has gone so far, and 
arrived, in his own opinion, at such a high degree of excellence 
that no improvement can be made, it is time for him to lay aside 
that sermon, and to preach from that text no longer. 

The approbation and applause of hearers, upon whose judgment, 
in other matters, the preacher would place no reliance, may some- 
times encourage him in his neglect of suitable preparation for the 
pulpit. They will tell him, perhaps, that the sermon which cost 
him little or no mental effort was one of his best. Predisposed to 
idleness, flattery of this kind, if heeded, will make him a very drone. 
While he ought to listen attentively to candid criticism, and endeavor 
to profit by judicious advice as to his faults, he has something within 
that will not fail to point out to him his excellences without a 
prompter. It will be wise in him to close his ears to the voice of 
indiscriminating commendation, let it come from what source it may. 
It was John Bunyan, if our memory serves us, who replied to one 
who observed in his hearing, that he had preached an excellent 
sermon—“ The devil told me that before I came out of the pulpit.” 

The example of men who were almost without education, and 
who scarcely gave any attention to literary pursuits, and whose 
labors were, nevertheless, owned and blessed of God, is readily 
urged by those who, determined to be ignorant themselves, are 
seemingly anxious that others should be so too. But what a bare- 
faced and palpable piece of sophistry is this. It assumes, in the 
first place, what cannot by any possibility be proved, that these 
men would not have been more successful in winning souls to 
Christ if they had given more attention to the cultivation of their 
own minds. And, what is worse, it seems to imply, for here is the 
whole gist of the argument, that their success was in consequence 
of their ignorance. An absurdity too gross to impose upon any 
man who is not desirous to be imposed upon. It is very evident, 
that the men to whom we have alluded (we honor them for their 
works’ sake) were successful, not because of the disadvantages 
under which they labored, but in spite of them. The peculiarities 
of the age in which they lived, and of the circumstances under 
which they were placed, may account, in some degree, for their 
success ; and it will, at least, admit of a question, whether the 
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same men with the same zeal would be equally useful at the pre- 
sent day? Ardent piety, there is no doubt, is always more desir- 
able than mere knowledge ; but zeal alone is no equivalent for the 
two combined. 

The fact is, the spirit of the times in which we live demands high 
intellectual attainments on the part of those who profess to teach. It 
is not only an age of bustle and excitement, but an age of reading. 
Volumes of sermons, and of works on practical Christianity, are 
published, and circulated, and read. They are to be met with, not 
only in the libraries of the higher classes, but on the tables of those 
in middle life. By the praiseworthy exertions of tract societies, 
many of the most powerful and stirring appeals that have ever 
been written, are put into the hands of the poor and the illiterate. 
Whatever may be the truth, as to the number of real Christians, 
it is beyond controversy, that the theory of Christianity is now 
better understood than ever it was in all preceding time. The 
contrast between the dry and cold speculations of the learned 
ministry of a former day, and the ardent zeal and fervor of a few who, 
with little attention to the graces of oratory, preached the gospel in 
the demonstration of the Spirit, tended not less to the success, than 
to the popularity of the latter. Rude though they were in speech, 
it was the bread of life they broke to the multitudes who thronged 
around them, forsaking the husks and chaff dealt out by those to 
whom the hungry sheep had so long “looked up and were not fed.” 
They had in their favor the charm of novelty, and an unquestionable 
air of sincerity and singleness of purpose, which atoned for every 
deficiency, and contrasted wonderfully with the stale and threadbare 
homilies of the head rather than the heart, so universally prevalent. 

But that day has gone by. The mass of the community under- 
stand what practical piety is, and know full well what a professed 
minister of Christ ought to be. They will not be satisfied with 
dull exhibitions of dry and prosing morality ; nor yet with zeal and 
energy in an uncouth garb, when they may have them adorned with 
the drapery of a fascinating eldquence and a polished style. It is 
perfectly idle to say it ought not to be so. We must take men as 
they are, and instead of supposing that any thing repulsive can 
attract, avoid, as far as in us lies, every thing that would repel the 
man of refined and cultivated intellect, as carefully as we would 


avoid offending the weak and the uneducated. The ministry de- 
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manded by the wants of the present age, is one that shall not only 
be holy, and fervent, and self-sacrificing ; but educated, enlightened, 
and always in advance of the surrounding community. Indeed, it 
may be laid down as a rule, admitting of but few exceptions, that 
the preacher will always be in advance of his hearers ; for if he be 
not, they, as a general thing, will leave him, and seek that ministry 
by which not only their hearts may be warmed, but their minds 
enlightened. 

This is true even of professing Christians, with the exception of 
those who, from conscientious motives, consent to sit, until a change 
can be effected, under the ministrations of those who cannot teach, 
because they will not learn. So far from piety being all that is 
required of the ministry of the present age, there is no more com- 
mon form of expression, when censure is intended, with as little 
harshness as may be: “ Brother so and so is, no doubt, a very 
- good man; sut—.” Every body’s experience will bear testimony 
to the truth of this remark. 

Another feature of the present age is, the unblushing boldness of 
error, and the ten thousand varying shapes which it assumes. 
Genius, and talent, and eloquence are pressed into its service. It 
is scattered by the press, disseminated from the lecture room, and 
instilled by the pulpit. In our own country, where the rights of 
conscience are guarantied, and free discussion is tolerated on almost 
every topic, it is not to be wondered at that its name is legion, and 
that its votaries are many. Now the ministry of Christ have been 
by himself constituted the guardians, as his church is the pillar 
and ground of rHE TRUTH. Is it enough for them to say, the truth 
is on our side? ‘To fold their arms, while error is riding rampant 
through the land, because, forsooth, the old adage declares that 
truth 1s mighty and that it will prevail! Prevail, willshe? What, 
when her champions lie wounded and bleeding by the road side, 
because they went forth illy equipped, nay, only half armed for the 
contest ?* 


* There was a public controversy, not many years since, between a Metho- 
dist minister and a Universalist on the doctrine of future punishment. The 
perverted ingenuity and sophistry of the latter were more than a match for the 
simplicity and artlessness of the former. The result was just what might have 
been expected. A well-informed member of our church, who was present, 
declared that if he had not been fully satisfied of the truth of the doctrine from 
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Yes; the truth will prevail: but God has decreed that her 
triumph shall be brought about by human instrumentality. Her 
victories are the result of skill and energy on the part of her cham- 
pions: skill to select the weapons from her armory and energy to 
wield them. 

A great deal is said about the beauty and the power of simple 
and unadorned truth by those, who, at the same time, overlook the 
fact, that we are living in a world in which truth has had to con- 
tend for her very existence from the first hour of man’s apostasy to 
the present: a world inhabited by men of like feelings and dis- 
positions with those who, when the truta embodied appeared 
among them, instead of embracing it, cried out for the scourge and 
the cross, that they might no longer endure His withering glance. 
Men love darkness rather than light, no less now than they did in 
the days of the Saviour ; and it is not to be wondered at, that error, 
in her protean forms, assumes the garb of fascination, and seeks by 
every allurement to increase the smiles and to perpetuate the 
homage of a world in which her throne is erected. To tear off 
these embellishments, to expose sophistry, to chase error through 
her many windings, and to present unpalatable truth in such a 
manner as shall induce the carnal mind to listen, and listening, to 
love ; this is the work for heaven’s appointed champions ; a work 
of constantly increasing difficulty, and for the accomplishment of 
which, with the anointing of the Holy Ghost, learning, and skill, 
and eloquence are requisite. 

To the ministry of the Methodist Church, especially, many argu- 
ments may be advanced bearing on the importance of this subject. 
We will merely advert to a few, and bring this article to a close. 

The fact that other denominations of the church of Christ are 
insisting on a higher degree of piety and zeal in their ministry, as 
well as suitable literary attainments, is an omen of good ; a subject 
for unfeigned rejoicing among all who love the Lord Jesus. It 


other sources ; if, in other words, he had had no settled opinion on that subject, 
he should have been inclined to give the victory to the Universalist. 

We shall be censured, perhaps, for giving publicity to this incident. For 
our own part, we see no sufficient reason for withholding it. The fact is as 
stated. The effort of our brother was well meant, but the result—enough to 
make an angel weep. It serves to illustrate the remarks in the text ; and may 
stand here as a beacon to warn men from undertaking that to which they are 
not competent. 
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might be difficult, logically, to prove, but, in our minds, there is no 
doubt that this is in a great degree owing to a holy emulation 
caused by the labors and the success of the ministry of our church. 
Now, while we would not have this ardor in any degree cooled, 
nor this zeal one jot abated, we would have our ministry able to 
cope with that of any other branch of Christ’s church, in directing 
that zeal according to knowledge, in defending peculiarities of 
doctrine, in influencing, swaying, and molding the public mind. 
We hold that man unworthy of his vocation, we doubt, indeed, 
whether he has not mistaken his calling, who is willing that the 
church, of which he is a minister, should be thrown into the back 
ground, or should rank anywhere but rirst in its influence, its 
power, and its success. 

Do we really believe in the peculiarities of our creed? Are we 
convinced that there is more of truth and less of error in the doc- 
trines of our own than in those of our sister churches? Are we 
satisfied that the “‘sect everywhere spoken against” is destined to 
embrace every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people, when 
the millennial reign of Christ shall fill the earth witlehis glory ? 
We profess all this. That we are Methodists, is evidence that such 
is our belief and our expectation: and can any labor be too great, — 
or any toil unnecessary that shall tend to enable the ministry of our 
church to show by their works that this zs their faith ? 

Again, the tendency of our economy is evidently and unavoidably 
to concentration. Keeping pace with the population, and losing 
sight of territorial limits, the district becomes a conference; and 
what, in many instances, was once a circuit, is now the boundary 
of a district. Stations are multiplying everywhere ; and within a 
section of country where formerly we could do little more than 
fire a random shot at different places once a month, or once in six 
weeks, now, the citadel of error is to be attacked by a continued 
and incessant bombardment. To say nothing of the qualifications 
that are requisite to enable our ministry to appear in places like 
these, creditably, when compared with the talent and eloquence in 
the pulpits by which they are surrounded, the wants of our own 
people demand from them qualifications that they cannot have with- — 
out diligent study and faithful mental discipline. They cannot be 
satisfied with tedious repetitions and reiterated dulness: they will 
not be satisfied with awkwardness or monotony. Hence the anxiety 
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of our people to secure the services of such men as they suppose are 
best furnished, intellectually, for the pastoral office, is pardonable, 
nay, praiseworthy. The fact that a man is a Methodist minister, in 
good standing, is satisfactory evidence of his piety; but they ask, 
with solicitude which does them credit, Is he qualified to meet the 
opposition that we have to contend with? Can he feed the lambs 
of our flock? Is he able to retain our congregations, to withdraw 
which the efforts of our neighbors are skilful and unceasing ? 

It is a question which we do not intend to answer, but which we 
would commend to those who are loudest in their denunciations of 
what is called the “ petitioning system,” whether, in most instances, 
that practice does not arise, on the part of our people, from a 
sincere and ardent desire for the honor and the advancement of 
Methodism? It is a yet graver question, and one still more per- 
tinent to the subject before us, whether the fault complained of in 
this respect may not be traced to the door of the ministry? For 
whom do the people petition? Is there any good reason why all 
may not, in a greater or less degree, acquire those qualifications for 
which the @hurch asks as a favor, while other denominations demand 
them as aright? In fact, the embarrassments of our executive do 
not arise so much from the number of petitions, with which, in 
some conferences, their tables groan, as, from the fact, that com- 
paratively but a few men are petitioned for. 

‘Here we pause for the present. If the motives urged fail to 
effect the object for which we have written, the fault is not in then, 
but in'us. In ourselves, we mean, because we have not presented 
them with sufficient vividness and energy; or, in ourselves still, 
for ‘we are one among our brethren, because we will not allow 
these motives to have their due influence. The glory of God, and, 
if we have no higher object, even our own interest for this world, 
as well as for that which is to come, demand from every minister 
of-our church the unceasing improvement of the talents committed 
to-his stewardship: that Methodism may be urged on to the ac- 
complishment of her destiny—the publication and the embracement 
of a FREE and a FULL salvation to the ends of the earth. F. 
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Art. VII.—1. Scripture Doctrine of Christian Perfection, with 
other kindred Subjects, illustrated and confirmed in a Series of 
Discourses, designed to throw light on the Way of Holiness. 
By Rev. Asa Manan, President of the Oberlin Collegiate In- 
stitute. Fourth edition. Pp. 193. Boston: published by D. 
S. King. 1840. 


2. Christian Perfection. By Enocu Ponp, D. D., Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary. American Biblical Repository, second series. 
Vol. I, pp. 44-58. 


3. Review of Mahan on Christian Perfection. By Rev. NATHANIEL 
S. Fotsom. Providence, R. I. American Biblical Repository, 
second series. Vol. II, pp. 143-166. 


4, Strictures on Mr. Folsom’s Review of Mahan on Christian 
Perfection. By Rev. Asa Manan, President, &c. American 
Biblical Repository. Vol. IV, pp. 408-428. 


5. Examination of the Doctrine of Perfection, as held by Rev. 
Asa Manan, President of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute, Rev. 
Cuares Fitrcu, and others agreeing withthem. By Lzonarp 
Woops, D. D., Professor of Theology in the Theological Semi- 
nary, Andover, Mass. American Biblical Repository. Vol. V, 
pp. 166-189. 


Tue discussion of the subject of Christian perfection, now 
pending in the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches, is a 
matter of no small interest to the church of Christin general. And 
at present, we rejoice to say, it seems to be assuming a tone which 
augurs a favorable result. The best talents are called into re- 
quisition, and a becoming gravity and brotherly feeling characterize 
the parties engaged in the investigation. 

We are not at all disposed to intermeddle with questions of dif- 
ference among other denominations, so far as these questions ‘are 
merely local or only interesting to them. But this question is one 
of general interest, and such is the relation which is held to it by 
all the followers of Wesley, that it cannot be supposed they will 
look on with indifference. Especially as the views of Wesley and 
the Methodists frequently come into question; and, ‘as we think, 
are sometimes but badly represented, it ought ‘not to be takén 
amiss that we should interpose at this time a brief review of the 
controversy. 


We have read Mr. Mahan’s book with great interest and satis- — 
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faction. Though it is not to be maintained that he expresses him- 
self Methodistically upon all the points of this great doctrine, we 
are satisfied that the thing which we mean by Christian perfection 
is truly set forth in that work. The failure to express the Wes- 
leyan theory, if in any point, is in not sufficiently distinguishing 
between legal and evangelical perfection. This we merely hint 
by the way, being by no means certain that there is any real dif- 
ference between his conceptions of the subject and our own. 

The point upon which we feared, when we took up his book, we 
should find him to have failed, is the distinct and proper recognition 
of divine influence as the efficient cause of the work of sanctification. 
But his language upon this point seems sufficiently explicit. 

We should be happy, had we room, to give a complete analysis 
of this work, but after what we have said, we must leave those 
who wish further information with regard to its character, to pro- 
cure and read it for themselves. 

We shall next notice Dr. Pond’s article, in opposition to the 
doctrine of Christian perfection. This writer first gives us his 
views of the different schemes of “the pretenders to Christian 
perfection ;” secondly, he attempts to meet the arguments by which 
its abettors labor to support it; and, thirdly, he brings against it 
several objections. 

“The question,” Dr. P. says, “is one of fact.” He does not 
deny that the doctrine is taught in the Bible: admits that we are 
commanded to be perfect; that the apostle prayed that his Chris- 
tian brethren might be made perfect, that this state is matter of 
promise, and that we are bound ever to aspire to it; but then it 
turns out to be a “ fact” that none ever are so. That no man since 
the fall, while living, ever attained to this state, nor will any in 
future to the end of time. We shall not, at present, controvert 
this point, nor attempt an answer of the author’s arguments, but 
shall merely undertake to set him right in some things in which he 
has failed to represent what the “fact” really is in the case. In 
this controversy, as a matter of course, Mr. Wesley must come in 
for a share of praise on one side, and of blame on the other. But 
we are sorry that a writer of so much character as is Dr. P. should 
have been so very careless a reader of Mr. Wesley’s writings, and 
should so represent his views upon important points connected with 
this question, as to leave a false and an injurious impression. 
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In a note Dr. P. says,— 


“Mr. Wesley did not intend, perhaps, to depress the standard of 
duty ; but he held to the repeal of ‘the Adamic law,’ and thought it 
very consistent with perfection that persons should fall into great errors 
and faults. See his Plain Account, pp. 93, 94.” 


“Great errors and faults” are not Mr. Wesley’s words, but 
words which perhaps suit Dr. P. a little better than any he could 
find in the author upon whom he palms such obnoxious doctrines. 

Dr. P. seems entirely to have overlooked the explanatory clause 
included, in the copy before us, in a parenthesis, but which origin- 
ally was inserted in a foot note. Having said that ‘“ Christ is the 
end of the Adamic, as well as of the Mosaic law,” that ‘“ by his 
death he hath put an end to both: nor is any man living bound to 
observe the Adamic more than the Mosaic law,” Mr. Wesley adds 
this explanation: ‘“ I mean, it ts not the condition either of present 
or future salvation.” Now, had Dr. P. noticed this very important 
qualification, he could not consistently have stated, unqualifiedly, 
that Mr. Wesley “held to the repeal of the Adamic law.” His 
simple view is nothing more nor less than this: that present and 
future salvation are suspended upon the condition of faith, with- 
out the works of the law. But if Dr. P. takes the converse of 
this proposition, and, contrary to the doctrine of the Confession of 
Faith of his own church, believes in salvation by the law as a 
covenant of works, let him come out and say so. | 

There is still another injurious and erroneous representation 
of Mr. Wesley’s language in this article. After saying some 
things of those who profess to have attained Christian perfection, 
not highly imbued with charity, the writer adds in a note,— 


“In illustration of what is here said I cannot forbear quoting a few 
sentences from Mr. Wesley’s ‘ Plain Account’ of some of his perfect 
followers in London.” 


He now quotes several paragraphs of what Mr. Wesley says of 
“those in London who seem to have been lately renewed in love,” 
but who were evidently wanting in the characteristics of perfect 
Christians ; being deficient in “ gentleness, goodness, fidelity,” &c. 
And in the conclusion of his remarks Mr. Wesley says, ‘“‘ You have 
not what I call perfection. If others will call it so, they may. 
However, hold fast what you have, and earnestly pray for what you 
have not.” But how Dr. P. could quote this language of Mr. 
Vou. I.—20 
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Wesley, as said “of some of his perfect followers in London,” and 
how he could make out, even after all Mr. Wesley says of them, 
that these people were “far gone in error and sin,” we are utterly at 
a loss to see. ‘The whole is an effort upon the part of Mr. Wesley 
to show that these persons were not entitled to be considered as 
perfect Christians. He says to them plainly, “ You have not what 
I call perfection.” Can it be possible that Dr. P. failed te under- 
stand a few plain English sentences, written with characteristic 
perspicuity ? We would fain hope that the fault was in his power 
of attention, and that it did not originate in a design to make a 
wrong impression. Of such a design we charitably hope the doc- 
tor is incapable. 

We next pass to notice Mr. Folsom’s review of Mr. Mahan’s 
book. After premising that the question is simply a question of 
fact, and inflicting a slight chastisement upon Mr. M. for “not 
fairly” stating ‘“‘the question at issue,” Mr. F. proceeds to spend 
his strength upon Mr. M.’s arguments; and then adduces “a 
few brief considerations, to strengthen the proof which has long 
been the defense of the church, in respect to the doctrine that none 
ever reach a state of perfect and perpetual holiness in the present 
life.” His brief “considerations” consist in nine assumptions, which 
prove nothing at all. They amount to about this: the doctrine 
that no one.ever attains perfection in this life is proved by all 
those passages which deny the fact of the existence of perfect 
Christians! Where these “passages” are he leaves his readers 
to find out. The last paragraph of this writer is not a little remark- 
able. The following is a part of it :— 

“ There is one permanent and visible state which the Christian must 
reach. It is that where his life will be in general accordance with the 
requirements of God’s word. He must be able to say with Paul, I 
know nothing by myself. He must live free from open, known sin, 
free from transgression in secret. His growth must be permanently 
upward into the stature of a perfect man in Christ.” 

Now, if we are not deceived, this comes very little short of the 
very state which this gentleman has taken so much pains to prove 
will never be attained. If we “must live free from open and 
known sin,” and “from transgression in secret,” what place is 
left for sin of any kind? Is not all “sin” either “open” or “secret?” 

President Mahan’s reply to Mr. Folsom is written with ability 
and in good temper. The simple question at issue he makes to be, 
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“Whether we may now, during the progress of the present life, 
attain to entire perfection in holiness, and whether it is proper for us 
to indulge the anticipation of making such attainments.” 

The fact, that some are represented in the Scriptures as having 
attained this state, he only adduced, because of its bearing upon 
this question. The question of fact Mr. M. fairly rests upon Scrip- 
ture ground, but we have not space for a specimen. 

The next who enters the list against President Mahan is Dr. 
Woods, of Andover. This gentleman writes in good temper, and 
manifests great respect for the character and feelings of the man 
he feels constrained to oppose. After a brief introduction, he 
makes the following statement :— 


“When a man undertakes to sustain and propagate a novel system 
—a system different from what has commonly been entertained by the 
best of men—it is inadmissible for him to set forth, as a part of his 
system, any opinions which are held by those from whom he professes 
to differ.” 

To this no valid objection can be made, provided he confine his 
restriction to the question in debate. But there is a counterpart 
to this proposition upon which it will be Mr. Mahan’s privilege, if 
he should see proper, to insist ; and that is, that in opposing a novel 
doctrine, nothing should be assumed as common ground which does 
not legitimately constitute a part of the ordinary creed. This 
latter restriction is as legitimate and as important a rule of discus- 
sion as the former, and one by which Dr. Woods is most sacredly 
bound to be governed. Whether he has adhered to it we shall 
presently see ; but it is certain that he thinks Mr. M. has passed 
over his boundary. 

The “ views” which the doctor charges Mr. M. with maintain- 
ing as “ different” from those commonly entertained by his brethren, 
and which he maintains are not “novel,” but equally “held by 
those from whom he professes to differ,” may be expressed in the 
simple proposition, that Christian perfection, or salvation from all 
sin, 18 ATTAINABLE now, during the present life. This, all Mr. 
Mahan’s opponents, so far, have declared to be common ground, 
and, consequently, not the question at issue. That Dr. Woods 
takes this ground will be seen in the following passage, which con- 
stitutes but a small portion of what he says to the same purpose :— 


“And he lays it down as a truth, which distinguishes his system 
from the one generally held, that ‘ complete holiness is, in the highest 
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and most common acceptation of the term, attainable. And in the last 
number of the Repository (p. 409) he states it as a point peculiar to 
him and his party, ‘that we may render to God the perfect obedience 
which he requires.’ But we hold to this as much as he does, and, as 
I suppose, on the same conditions; that is, we may render perfect 
obedience, if we apply ourselves to the work as we ought, and fully 
avail ourselves of the gracious provisions of the gospel. He surely 
would not say that we may render perfect obedience in any other way. 

“T must therefore protest here, as I did in the former case, against 
Mr. Mahan’s claiming that, as belonging peculiarly and exclusively to 
him, and to those who agree with him, which belongs equally to others. 
We hold as decidedly as he does, that, in the common acceptation of 
the term, complete holiness is attainable in the present life. When we 
assert that a thing is attainable, or may be attained, our meaning is, that 
a proper use of means will secure it; that we shall obtain it, if we do 
what we ought; and that, if we fail of obtaining it, truth will require 
us to say we might have obtained it, and that our failure was owing 
altogether to our own fault.” 

In another place Dr. W. asserts, that ‘‘ devout Christians and 
orthodox divines have in all ages maintained this precious doctrine,” 
and that he “ might fill volumes with quotations from evangelical 
writers, from Augustine down to the present day, in which this 
grand sentiment is strongly asserted and clearly illustrated.” 
Among these “ orthodox divines” he names Calvin, Flavel, Owen, 
Bunyan, Watts, Doddridge, President Davis, Good, M’Lauren, 
and John Newton. 

We know we cannot mistake Dr. W.’s meaning, for he has so 
varied and repeated his statements, and has so seriously argued 
from them, through the whole of his article, that there is no room 
left for doubt. This learned Calvinistic divine then, not only 
avows his belief in the doctrine of the attainableness of Christian 
perfection in the present life, but declares this to have been the 
common doctrine of “ orthodox divines,—from Augustine down to 
the present day.” What class of divines the doctor means by 
“ orthodox divines,” is obvious from the names he gives. 

Now, we hope Dr. W. will not deem it impertinent in us to in- 
quire, whether this representation is historically correct. ‘The fact 
is, that the very gist of the controversy between the Methodists 
and Calvinists upon the subject of Christian perfection has ever 
been its attainableness, and this Dr. W. says, “ orthodox divines” 
have always “ maintained.” Had the good doctor carefully read 
Mr. Filetcher’s Last Check to Antinomianism, he could hardly 
have fallen into the errors in point of fact which he has evidently 
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committed. Messrs. Hill, Toplady, Martin, and others, who fiercely 
assailed the doctrine of perfection, as held by Messrs. Wesley and 
Fletcher, did explicitly deny the attainableness of Christian per- 
fection in the present life, and steadily assert the necessary con- 
tinuance of indwelling sin until the hour of death. This fact we 
might prove by numerous quotations, had we room. Now will the 
doctor impugn the orthodoxy of these “ divines,” and allow that 
the right of the quarrel was on the side of Messrs. Wesley and 
Fletcher? This he certainly must do, or stand convicted of pal- 
pable error in point of historical fact. 

There are others who, it may be presumed, Dr. W. will feel 
bound to acknowledge as “ orthodox divines,” who have explicitly 
taken the same ground. The learned and truly “ orthodox” Wit- 
seus says,— 


“There can be no doubt, but whoever carefully walks in this way, 
shall make very great progress in sanctification, and daily arrive more 
and more at a nearer conformity to the pattern set before him. How- 
ever, we are not to imagine, that ever any one in this life can attain 
to that perfection which the law of God requires, that, living without 
all sin, he should wholly employ himself in the service of God, with 
that purity, that intenseness of all his powers, that the divine holiness 
itself could find nothing in him but what was agreeable to it.”— 
Economy of the Covenants, vol. ii, pp. 55, 56. 


Dr. John Dick says,— 


“The possibility of perfection in the present state, could be con- 
ceived only by men who were ignorant of Scripture and of themselves 
They must first have lowered the standard of holiness.. They must 
have narrowed and abated the demands of the divine law, to meet their 
fancied attainments.”—Lectures on Theology, vol. ii, p. 242. 


Rev. Charles Buck says,— 


“ There is also a perfection of degrees, by which a person performs 
all the commands of God, with the full exertion of all his powers, with- 
out the least defect. This is what the law of God requires, but what 
the saints cannot attain to in this life."—Theological Dictionary, Article 
Perfection. 


Here are three “orthodox divines” who explicitly deny the 
attainableness of Christian perfection in the present life, and one 
of them charges those who hold “the possibility of perfection m 
the present state,” with having “‘ lowered the standard of holiness” 
and “ narrowed and abated the demands of the divine law.” Now 
as Dr. Woods, Dr. Pond, Mr. Folsom, and all others who like 
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them distinctly admit “the possibility of perfection in the present 
state,” and blame Mr. Mahan for announcing this as a new doc- 
trine, one not received by the churches with which he is in con- 
nection ; they must come in for a share of this condemnation, and 
must prepare to defend themselves against the very serious charge 
of lowering the standard of holiness. 

Our last authority, we know, has Dr. Woods’ highest respect and 
confidence: it is the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. 'The following is the 149th question and answer of the 
“ Larger Catechism :”— 

“ Ts any man able perfectly to keep the commandments of God ?—No 
man is able, either of himself, or by any grace received in this life, 
perfectly to keep the commandments of God; but doth daily break 
them in thought, word, and deed.”—Confession of Faith and Catechisms 
of the Presbyterian Church of the United States, p. 268. 

This article we have ever supposed sets forth the doctrine of the 
Presbyterian Church, and though Drs. Pond and Woods, and 
“devout Christians and orthodox divines,” and “ evangelical 
ministers generally,” of the same communion, have taken up a 
different view of the subject, we have not been advised that the 
General Assembly has ever rescinded this article or changed its 
phraseology. Can Dr. Woods be right then in his representation 
of the common ground upon this point ? 

As to the writers whose names Dr. W. gives in support of his 
position, that the attainableness of perfection is an old and common 
doctrine among “ orthodox divines,” and ‘ evangelical ministers,” 
we have not had time sufficiently to examine their voluminous 
writings to become entirely satisfied whether he has fairly repre 
sented them. One of them, the learned and pious Dr. Doddridge, 
says,— 

“On the whole, none can pretend to say that it is absolutely impos- 
sible for us to do our best, or that God now requires us to do better 
than we possibly can in present circumstances ; nor can we certainly 


say that no one has ever exerted the utmost of the capacities God has 
given him in any particular act of duty.”—Miscellaneous Works, p. 459. 


But in this instance Dr. Doddridge goes a little too far for Dr. 
Woods, for he not only admits the possibility of doing all that God 
requires, but denies that we can be sure that no one has actually 
done this. This is a little more than Dr. Woods wants, to make 
out his case. 
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We will now leave the question of the attainableness of perfection, 
and admitting that Mr. Mahan’s opponents have always held as 
firmly to this doctrine as he does; and, if you please, that this has 
always been the doctrine of those#§yines” whom Dr. Woods 
recognizes as “ orthodox ;” we will Mw inquire what is the true 
issue between Mr. Mahan and his opponents, according to them. 
They say the question is simply one of fact :—That Mr. M. affirms 
and they deny the fact that any have ever attained to a state of 
Christian perfection, or that any ever will attain to this state. 
Now, though this indeed seems to us a mere evasion of the real 
question at issue ; though it never was the matn question between 
the asserters and deniers of the doctrine of Christian perfection ; 
yet we will pass to see how much is gained by thus changing the 
ground of the discussion. 

Drs. Pond and Woods admit that we are commanded to be per- 
fect, encouraged to seck for perfection, authorized to pray for it, 
and that it is distinctly promised in the Bible, and yet it is a re- 
vealed fact, settled and fixed by the pen of inspiration, that none 
ever did or ever will attain to this state during the present life. 
Now here is an anomaly. God requires us to seek what he, at the 
same time, tells us we never will obtain! Can these learned divines 
show us any other instance in the word of God where we are re- 
quired to seek what no one ever attained or ever will attain in this 
life? We doubt. And, moreover, we doubt whether this view of 
the subject helps the matter at all. Who will ever set himself 
seriously to seek what he knows he never will find? That there 
is very little difference, in this case, between will not and cannot, 
even in the estimation of the various classes of the opposers of 
Christian perfection, is perfectly demonstrable. 

Dick, as is seen above, identifies holding the doctrine of “ the 
possibility of perfection” with the “ fancied attainments” of those 
who hold this doctrine. Witsius, and the assembly of divines in 
the Larger Catechism, quote precisely the same passages to prove 
the impossibility of perfection that Mr. Mahan’s opponents do to 
prove the non-existence of the fact. And it is here very worthy of 
remark, that of all the passages quoted by these high authorities, 
not one says any thing about the unattainableness of perfec- 
tion, but they simply assert facts. Now supposing, what by 
the by we do not admit, that these passages mean what Calvinistic 
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interpreters contend for in their philological exegesis, then they 
simply assert the fact that there is no man without sin. Well, 
from this fact, asserted by the sacred writers, as they suppose, the 
learned reformer above referred to, Dr. Dick, Mr. Buck, and the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, conclude that per- 
fection zs not attainable. And though Dr. Woods and others on 
the contrary assert the attainableness of a state of perfection, what 
practical influence will this have upon themselves or others, so long 
as they deny the fact that any will ever attain to this state? Will 
not the latter be likely to practice just as the former reason ? 

Witsius, with singular consistency, carries out the practical 
bearings of his doctrine. He says,— 

“Seeing God has expressly declared that he does not give his 
people absolute perfection in this life, it is the duty of all to acquiesce 
in this disposition of the divine will, nor are they allowed to beg of God 
to grant them that perfection here, which they know he has not ap- 
pointed for this, but for the other life.”—Economy of the Covenants, 
vol. ii, p. 61. 

Now this is right. No man should feel himself* authorized to 
ask of God now what he knows is in the divine economy “not 
appointed for this, but for the other life.” And can Dr. Woods, 
with his present views, fervently and believingly pray to God to 
make him perfect now? Believing him to be constituted just like 
other men, notwithstanding all he has said upon the subject, we 
still have some doubts as to this. How a man, in the exercise of a 
sound mind, can pray, with the expectation of being heard and 
answered, for what he believes never was and never will be, is 
something quite beyond our comprehension. 

But is there any marked difference between the preaching, 
praying, and the actual efforts of those divines, who, with the 
Catechism, assert that “‘no man is able, either of himself, or by 
any grace received in this life, perfectly to keep the commandments 
of God,” and those who, with Dr. Woods, simply deny the fact 
that any ever have perfectly kept the commandments of God or 
ever will do so? If there be any such difference, it is yet for us to 
learn. And should Drs. Woods and Pond begin to preach the 
immediate attainableness of Christian perfection, assuring their 
hearers that God reguires and promises complete and perfect holi- 
ness Now, and that they are permitted, and even bound to seek 
for it as at present within their reach, how long would it be ere 
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they would be suspected of strong affinity with the views of the 
Oberlin divines ? 

We shall be happy to learn that these wise and good men are 
urging all their brethren on to the high mark of entire sanctification, 
and that their efforts are producing their appropriate effect. 

There is, indeed, one light in which the concession of the attain- 
ableness of a state of entire holiness is truly important. It will 
naturally enough be concluded, that what is attainable may be 
attained—yea, has been, and will again be attained. And so the 
paralyzing influence of the doctrine of the necessary continuance 
of indwelling sin will be destroyed. Indeed, now that the opposers 
of the doctrine of Christian perfection are admitting its attainable- 
ness, they will find it rather difficult long to hang upon the simple 
denial of the fact. 

Mr. Mahan’s opponents say, “‘ the question between us is simply 
one of fact.” Though this is not conceded by Mr. M. to be “ the 
question” of difference, and, as we have before said, has never been 
considered the main question between those who assert and those 
who deny the doctrine of Christian perfection, yet in consequence of 
its bearing upon that question, it has generally been mooted in the 
controversy. And now after conceding that the doctrine of entire 
sanctification is taught in the Bible, and that the state is attainable 
in the present life, how can any prove that there are no instances 
of this state among men? How can they know that there is no 
existing fact corresponding with and practically carrying out the 
doctrine? If they have this knowledge, it must be the result of 
a universal knowledge of mankind—they must “ know all men, and 
know what is in man,”—or it must be the result of a perfect know- 
ledge of the nature of things—they must know a prior: that this 
perfection is not predicable of man in his present state—that the 
thing 1s impossible ; or their knowledge must rest upon a specific 
revelation of the fact that none ever was or ever will be thus per- 
fect. No claim, it is presumed, will be set up to either species 
of evidence above named, except the last. The question, then, to 
be settled is, whether God has revealed in his word the fact that 
no man ever did or ever will attain to the state in question. 

But even if we should find this fact clearly revealed, we are not 
quite clear of embarrassment. We have the anomaly to account 
for, of a principle or doctrine without a corresponding fact. We 
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think it will be found upon the most careful examination, that all 
the doctrines of the Bible, relating to the improvement of man’s 
moral character, have corresponding facts illustrative of their nature 
and practical tendency. The doctrine of repentance is exemplified 
in the life and conduct of the true penitent ; the doctrine of fazth, 
in the believer ; that of justification in the justified ; regeneration 
in the regenerated, &c. But, according to the views we oppose, 
here is the doctrine of perfect holiness without any perfectly holy 
individuals to exemplify the doctrine. We do indeed read in the 
Bible of saints, or holy ones, persons sanctified, perfect, &c., but 
as the “fact” of the existence of an individual entirely holy must 
not be admitted, the aids of criticism and logic are called in to 
deprive these terms of their legitimate meaning. 

A specimen of the Scripture argument upon this point may not 
be inappropriate in this place. 

1. To say nothing of Enoch, Elijah, Daniel, and others who 
are represented, as far as we recollect, as without offense, we pre- 
mise that men of this class are recognized by the sacred writers 
as living upon earth. The psalmist says, “ Blessed are the unde- 
filed in the way, (J77"27aN perfect of the way,) who walk in the 
law of the Lord,” Psa. cxix, 1. Again he says, “‘ He that walketh 
in a perfect way, he shall serve me,” Psa. ci, 6. And Solomon 
says, “The upright shall dwell in the land, and the perfect shall 
remain in it,” Prov. ii, 21. Our Saviour says, “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God,” Matt. v, 8. Professor 
Robinson interprets of xadapot rj xapdig, pure in heart; “ sincere, 
upright, void of evil.” (See Lexicon.) And Parkhurst, “ clean, 
pure, in a spiritual sense, from the pollution and guilt of sin.” (See 
Lexicon.) After giving these few examples under this head, we 
must pass 

2. To such passages as speak of a state of sanctification as pre- 
paratory to duties which are appropriate to the present state of 
being. The psalmist prays, “Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me,” Psa. li, 10; and adds in the 13th 
verse, “ Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; and sinners 
shall be converted unto thee.” From this it seems evident that 
the psalmist must have thought of living to do good in the world, 
after he should have “a clean heart and a right spirit.” 


And the prophet Ezekiel says in God’s name, “Then will I 
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sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean,” &c. ; “‘ And 
cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments, 
and do them,” Ezek. xxxvi, 25-27. 

St. Peter represents our election to be “ through sanctification of 
the Spirit unto obedience,” 1 Pet. i, 2, “‘ eic sraxoyv ; i. e., in order 
that they should obey the gospel.”—Dr. Bloomfield. (See Greek 
Testament, with English notes, in loc.) In all these cases, and 
many others which might be quoted, sanctification is represented 
as a qualification for the great duties which are to be done in the 
present world, and, consequently, cannot be understood as only to 
be attained at death. 

3. Particular instances of this state of holiness mentioned in the 
Scriptures. Some of these are declared by the sacred writers to 
have been blameless, perfect, upright, &c. Among these are 
Zechariah and Elizabeth; others profess to have attained to the 
state indicated by these qualifying terms. Among these we would 
mention the great apostle of the Gentiles. But we cannot here go 
into the evidence. 

4, Passages which imply gross absurdity, upon the supposition 
that none are sanctified until death. St. Paul prays that his bre- 
thren of the church of Thessalonica may be sanctified wholly. 
Now does he pray that they may speedily be removed from the 
world? Our blessed Saviour prayed that his disciples might be 
sanctified : “‘ Sanctify them through thy truth,” John xvii, 17. Did 
he pray that they might be removed hence? This could not be, 
for he had just said, verse 15, “I pray not that thou shouldst take 
them out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them from 
the evil.” 

The entire argument of Dr. Woods is not a very specious 
sophism of the class called [gnoratio Elencht, a misapprehension 
of the question. And whether, from the light he has shed upon 
the subject, Mr. M. and his friends will ‘‘ feel themselves bound 
in truth to abstain from any further attempt to uphold their scheme 
by the arguments which” he has “ noticed,” remains to be seen. 
They may be sorry indeed that Dr. W. should be so “ greatly 
disappointed” as to the success of his argument, but we fondly 
hope the glory of God, and the proper elevation of the church, are 
with them objects of paramount importance. 

February 10, 1841. 
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Art. VIII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. The School District Library. Third Serves. New-York, 1840. 
Harper and Brothers. 50 vols. 18mo. 


Tue publishers of these series are, beyond doubt, rendering a very 
important service to the community. The cause of school district 
libraries is identified with the best interests of the people; and there 
is no way in which it can be effectually sustained but by successive 
publications, in a collective form, of cheap and good books. Wei’ are 
happy to perceive that the Messrs. Harpers continue rightly to appre- 
ciate the obligations they have assumed in this matter; their third 
series is an admirable one, in all respects worthy of being placed by 
the side of those which have preceded it; and this, as far as our 
knowledge extends, is, without any exception, the judgment both of 
the public and the press. ‘The number of original works in this series 
is greater than in either of the former, and we notice among their 
authors the names of some of our best writers and most distinguished 
scholars: Washington Irving, Dr. Nott, Professor Renwick, Dr. Pot- 
ter, Professor Upham, Mr. Mackenzie, &c. Halleck and Bryant have 
also contributed three beautiful volumes, consisting of selections from 
the British and American poets. The subjects treated of are exceed- 
ingly well chosen, and embrace the most interesting departments of 
useful knowledge. It would be difficult, we think, to find in any other 
collection of the same compass so great an amount of varied informa- 
tion. While every thing of a sectarian nature has very properly been 
excluded, we are glad to see that there is a due proportion of valuable 
religious matter in the present series—such as Counsels to Young 
Men, by Dr. Nott; Portions of the Family Instructor, of Professor 
Sedgwick’s admirable Discourse on Study, and of Dr. Johnson’s ini- 
mitable Moral Essays. In one respect the volumes in this collection 
are worthy of all commendation ; they are thoroughly pure in language 
and in sentiment, a circumstance of vital importance in books intended 
for such an object. There are several works, both original and se- 
lected, which on account of their striking merit we should like par- 
ticularly to notice ; but, as our space is limited, and we are desirous 
to say something in relation to the great importance, &c., of the library 
system as established in this state, as a means of diffusing useful 
knowledge among the people, or, in other words, of educating the 
entire mind of the community, we must content ourselves with this 
general expression of opinion. 

It is now about six years since the subject of school district libraries 
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first attracted the attention of a few individuals among us, deeply inte- 
rested in benevolent designs, and especially in the improvement of our 

system of popular education. They hoped, by the establishment of 

these libraries, to awaken a spirit of inquiry and desire of improve- 

ment among our youth, that would lead them to habits of self-cultiva- 

tion, and, at the same time, were persuaded that no method so effectual 

could be devised for the spread of useful information, and the enlight- 
enment of all classes in the community. These views they presented to 
the legislature of the state of New-York, and in the spring of 1835 an 
act was passed, authorizing the inhabitants of any school district to 
raise by tax the sum of twenty dollars the first year, and ten dollars in 
any subsequent year, to be applied to the purchase of books for a dis- 
trict library. This act, however, being simply permissive, while the 
subject itself was entirely new, attracted but little attention, and only 
a very small number of districts availed themselves of its provisions. 
Still, the friends of the measure were not discouraged. They again 
pressed it upon the notice of the legislature with renewed earnestness ; 
and, in April, 1838, that body, in a spirit of enlightened liberality 
worthy of all praise, appropriated from the income of the United States 
deposite fund (the whole of which had been nobly set apart for purposes 
of education) the sum of fifty-five thousand dollars annually for three 
years, to be apportioned among the school districts according to the 
number of children between the ages of five and sixteen that they were 
respectively reported to contain, with the condition, that it should be 
expended by them within the year, in the purchase of books for a dis- 
trict library ; directing, at the same time, that an equal amount should 
be raised by a tax on the people at large, making together the sum of 
one hundred and ten thousand dollars, to be applied annually, for the 
period before named, to this object. This period was extended, in the 
following session, from three years to five; after which, as the law 
now stands, though the same amount will continue to be distributed, 
the inhabitants of the districts will be at liberty to employ the money 
so received, either for the maintenance of a library or the payment of 
teachers’ wages, at their discretion. We cannot doubt, however, so 
thoroughly convinced are the community at large of the importance of 
perpetuating the system so happily commenced, and of giving to it the 
fullest development, that the latter period will be further extended, or, 
what is perhaps still more probable, that the discretionary clause will 
be entirely withdrawn, leaving it mandatory on the districts, without 
any limitation of time, to expend the money for the support of a library, 
and for nothing else. 

The first distribution of library money was made in the spring of 
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1839. In his report, presented to the legislature the following spring, 
the superintendent states, that over six thousand districts had provided 
themselves with libraries, comprising in all about two hundred and 
fifty thousand volumes. But as this was only the first starting of a 
new and widely extended system, the returns had necessarily been 
very imperfect, and the number of districts that had actually purchased 
libraries was probably over seven thousand, and the whole number of 
volumes not less than three hundred thousand. The number of efficient 
school districts in the state may be set down at about ten thousand, 
and the delinquency of the remaining three thousand districts, supposed 
to have been without libraries, had been owing, we may presume, in 
most cases, either to the remoteness of their situation, or the smallness 
of the sum received by them, or the want of proper knowledge how to 
proceed. The superintendent not having yet presented his report for 
the last year, we can only refer to the governor’s message, recently 
delivered, for information as to the progress of the cause up to the 
present period. In this he says, “‘ There are very few districts which 
have not complied with the act providing for the establishment of 
school district libraries, and there are at this time in these various dis- 
trict libraries about one million of volumes. These libraries generally 
include history and biography, voyages and travels, works on natural 
history and the physical sciences, treatises upon agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, and the arts, and judicious selections from modern litera- 
ture.” Thus in the two first years of the experiment, two hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars have been distributed, not far from a mil- 
lion volumes, with few exceptions, of good and useful books have been 
procured, and are scattering light and knowledge over every portion 
of the state, and nearly all our school districts are furnished with 
libraries. 

These, it must be admitted, we think, are highly gratifying results, 
and full of promise for the future. We congratulate, therefore, the 
early and untiring friends of this measure, on the signal success that 
has crowned their efforts, and the community at large, who have so 
honorably sustained it, and who will not fail to reap its rich benefits. 
Of their own noble state, that leads the way in this great and good 
work, its citizens may feel more justly proud ; and we would say to 
every state in our glorious Union, “Go, and do thou likewise”—that 
throughout all our borders there may be established the united influence 


of intelligence and virtue. 
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2. Oxford Divinity compared with that of the Romish and Anglican 
Churches: with a special View to the Illustration of the Doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, as it was made of primary Importance by the 
Reformers ; and as it lies as the Foundation of all Scriptural Views of 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Right Rev. CHarLeEs 
Pettit M’Itvaine, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the diocese of Ohio. 8vo., pp. 546. Philadelphia: 
Joseph Wheaton & Son. 1841. 


TuE doctrines of the Oxford divines, as set forth in the celebrated 
Tracts for the Times, and other publications, have been considered by 
many, both Protestants and Romanists, as a departure from the true 
doctrines of the Reformation, and a virtual return to those of popery. 
In two Catholic discourses upon the rule of faith, which we heard 
last May in Baltimore, one of them from the celebrated Bishop Eng- 
land, these divines were quoted in proof of several distinguishing doc- 
trines of the Romish Church. And, in our view at least, the authorities 
were pertinent to the purposes for which they were employed. 

Bishop M’lIlvaine has conclusively proved, in the work whose title 
is given above, the identity of Oxfordism and Romanism. His discus- 
sion. is wholly theological, and he directs his attention to one great 
and leading doctrine, viz., “ justification by faith.” This doctrine is by 
these divines confounded with sanctification, and so rendered entirely 
nugatory. They assert the “real identity, in matter of fact, between 
sanctification and justification,” and allege that “justification and re- 
newal” are “convertible terms.” Justification is represented as “ coming 
to us through our sanctified wills and doings.” 

But their notions of sanctification itself are equally crude and anti- 
scriptural. They hold to “ baptismal regeneration,” 1. e., that the soul 
is really renewed by this external ordinance. So according to this 
theory, baptism is the grand instrumental cause of human salvation in 
all its parts! These doctrines the bishop proves to be fundamental in 
the Romish theology and wholly antiprotestant. Numerous other 
developments of the peculiar dogmas of Rome, growing out of these 
capital errors, are detected by the bishop. 

It has sometimes been said, “A great book is a great evil.” Ac- 
cording to this maxim, many will be disposed to find fault with the 
work before us. Perhaps for popular effect the author might in many 
places have condensed to advantage; but, for our part, we read the 
book without weariness to the very close. The quotations from the 
reformers are full and pertinent, and reflect much light upon their 
theology. Though we must not, by this notice, be supposed to indorse 
all the bishop’s views, yet in general we consider him quite evangelical ; 
and, upon the whole, would most earnestly recommend the work to all 
who wish a clear, extended, and comprehensive view of the character 
and tendency of Oxford divinity. 

The mechanical execution of the work is truly creditable to the 
publishers. They have given this excellent work, of an excellent 
author, a most beautiful dress. 
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3. The Convert’s Guide and Preacher’s Assistant. By Rev. T. Merritt. 
18mo., pp. 260. New-York: published by George Lane. 1841. 


Tuis manual, as the title imports, is especially designed for the benefit of 
those who are young in religion. The directions and instructions which it 
contains are the fruit of much thought and deep experience in the things of 
God. It constitutes a concise body of practical divinity, and cannot fail to be 
eminently useful in helping the convert, be he young or old in years, to a right 
understanding of his duty, and the means of defense against the numerous 
snares which may be laid for his feet. It will be found an effective “ assistant” 
to the faithful pastor in feeding the lambs of the flock with the “sincere milk 
of the word, that they may grow thereby.” 





4. The Wesleyan Student; or, Memoirs of Aaron Haynes Hurd, late a 
Member of the Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. By Josepu 
Houpicn, A.M. 18mo., pp. 288. New-York: published by G. Lane. 1841. 


WHEN a young man works his way through numerous difficulties to emi- 
nence as a student, and by excessive application fritters away the wheels of 
life before he completes his collegiate course, we naturally inquire, To what 
purpose is this waste of strength and talent, in the mere work of preparation 
for a course of usefulness, which is never realized? The interesting little 
volume before us answers this question. We here have a messenger of God, 
if you please, a missionary, sent out of the woods of Canada into our higher 
literary institutions to do his Master’s work. That work was weli done, and 
the fruit will long remain. We have not space adequately to describe this ex- 
cellent Memoir of an excellent and most promising young man. - But we would 
most earnestly recommend it to the attention of all who want a rich repast—a 
feast of rational entertainment and of spiritual instruction. Especially would 
we commend it to the young, and more especially to students, and stil more 
especially to those who have at any time sustained the relation of a student in 
the Oneida Conference Seminary, or the Wesleyan University. To such it 
will have a peculiar charm. 





5. The Obligations, Subjects, and Mode of Baptism. By Rev. Henry 
Suicer. 18mo., pp. 262. New-York: published by G. Lane. 1841. 


Tuis work is upon a subject which has been discussed on both sides by 
many able and learned divines, and yet there seems little prospect of a termi- 
nation of the controversy. The author treats the subject as a controversialist ; 
and bringing his antagonist to the test of Scripture and argument, he exhibits 
in a clear and strong light the weak points of his theory. Though perhaps we 
ought to say, his touches are sometimes too caustic, yet our author has, doubtless, 
shed much light upon this truly vexed question, for which the public ought to 
be grateful. 





Mr. Brownson complains that injustice is done him in our January number, 
in making him oppose “ the institution of marriage,” whereas he only denies it 
to be “a religious institution—a sacrament, rather than a civil contract.” We 
are happy to learn that Mr. B. does not maintain what our correspondent con- 
siders the legitimate consequences of his positions ; but would be still better 
pleased, should he see proper explicitly to retract his Janguage on that subject. 
We have not room for Mr. B.’s letter, or we would insert it entire, though it is 
quite too small a covering to hide the absurdities of his system. 
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